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Editors’ Introduction 


Everett Egginton 
Guest Editor 
New Mexico State University 


& Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


In addition to examining educational issues and problems from a 
multi-disciplinary perspective, this special issue of the Journal of Thought 
also addresses educational issues and problems from multi-national and 
multicultural perspectives. Among the issues addressed by the authors 
are multiculturalism and multicultural education, racism and educa- 
tion, language and power, cultural adaptation, paternalism and school- 
ing, hope and schooling, and civic education. These issues are explored 
in diverse geographical contexts including Russia, China, Canada, 
Vietnam, and the United States of America. 

Each essay considers the relationship between power and equity. 
Consensus among the authors on the nature of this complex relation- 
ship is difficult to discern, especially in light of the vastly different 
contexts in which the relationship is explored. There does seem to be 
agreement that educational equity is not currently practiced, and 
furthermore, that those who wield power are, for the most part, 
reluctant to make changes. The authors seem to agree that, the rhetoric 
notwithstanding (most would agree that written policies promote 
educational equity), those who wield power and authority are more 
interested in maintaining the status quo rather than promoting the 
changes necessary to achieve educational equity. 

In their exploration of the relationship between power and equity, 
the first two articles look at multiculturalism and multicultural educa- 
tion (Mary Ann Maslak, Njoki Wane); the next two explore the power/ 
equity relationship by looking at dominant language and enculturation 
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(Judy M. Eseke-Barnes and Edmund T. Hamann, Stanton Wortham, 
Enrique G. Murillo, Jr.); the next two by analyzing curricular issues, one 
from a discipline-specific and geographic perspective (civic education in 
Russia, Peter McDermott) and the other from a theoretical and universal 
perspective (Human Capital Theory, Diane Oliver); and the final one looks 
at schools designed to help the poor in China (Heidi Ross and Jing Lin). 

Mary Ann Maslak, in her article “The Global and the Local: Social 
Theory and Multicultural Education,” points out that equity is at the core 
of multicultural education which is based on the precepts of social justice 
and equality for all. Moreover, she argues that multicultural education 
should be particularly proactive with regard to discriminatory practices, 
pointing out that an effective multicultural curriculum must foster 
“tolerance, open-mindedness, fairness, and empathy.” Maslak notes that 
multiculturalism is an educational philosophy that recognizes and 
values cultural differences. She then goes on to define the different 
approaches multiculturalism depends on for its promotion: Human 
Relations, Single-Group, Enrichment, Bicultural Competence, Race- 
Based, and Social-Recontructionist. 

Whatever approach is chosen, Maslak states that none offers a 
comprehensive framework of analysis that accurately positions 
multiculturalism and, more specifically, multicultural education, within 
the social system. The aforementioned approaches are either macro 
(structural) or micro (individual); thus, they are one-dimensional. What 
is needed is first, a true understanding of the meaning of a multicultural 
society and how such a society develops, and second, an approach to 
multicultural education that links both the macro (structural) and micro 
(individual) strategies into one approach. In other words, she advocates 
a conceptual framework that identifies self and structure (and their 
relationship) and therefore requires a different way of conceptualizing 
the customary categories of analysis — ethnicity, race, gender, class — 
showing them to be dynamic and mutually reinforcing. She describes 
another “blended “ approach that does just this — George Ritzer and 
Pamela Gindoffs “methodological relationism” and Ritzer’s “Integrated 
Sociological Paradigm.” They do so while addressing the shortcomings 
of the previously mentioned one-dimensional approaches. 

Njoki Wane, in her article “Experiences of Visible Minority Students 
and Anti-Racist Education Within the Canadian Education System,” 
examines the power/equity relationship through an analysis of educa- 
tional assumptions and practices that, in the final analysis, reflect the 
dominant culture and are discriminatory. Her article reports on her 
research on cross-cultural communication for beginning teachers as well 
as on interactions with her “Visible Minority Discussion Group” that she 
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has co-coordinated at her university. Her research is field-based and 
ethnographic, relying largely on interviews with her project participants. 

In the final analysis, Wane concludes that in the Canadian Education 
System the learning opportunities for “visible minority students” are 
severely constrained by an exclusive and discriminatory learning environ- 
ment, one that isolates and marginalizes minority students. In arriving at 
this conclusion, Wane relies on her own research and cites additional 
research that demonstrates “virulent and pervasive presence of unequal 
treatment of minority students throughout our [Canadian] education 
system.” Wane allows that this reality is inconsistent with official Cana- 
dian and local school board policies as well as with Canadians’ attachment 
to principles of equal educational opportunity and commitment to such 
values as “...equality, tolerance, social harmony, and respect for indi- 
vidual rights.” The disconnect between official policy mirrored in Canadi- 
ans’ commitment to issues of equity and the practice of discrimination 
constitutes, from her perspective, a prima facie case for taking proactive 
measures that would result in both institutional support for anti-racist 
education programs and systemic changes within schools and school 
systems to create “inclusive and engaging educational settings.” 

Maslak and Wane explored the relationship between power and 
equity through their analysis of multicultural issues. The next two 
articles do so through their analysis of dominant language “hegemony” 
and enculturation (Judy M. Eseke-Barnes; Edmund T. Hamann, Stanton 
Wortham, Enrique G. Murillo, Jr.). 

Judy M. Eseke-Barnes, in her article “Politics and Power of Lan- 
guages: Indigenous Resistance to Colonizing Experiences of Language 
Dominance and Issues of Language ‘Mixing,” explores the relationship 
of colonialism and spread of English language with language shift in 
Indigenous communities. She does so in a highly personalized way, 
through the sharing of stories about language shift in two Canadian 
indigenous communities — the Canadian Cree/Mechif community (her 
grandmother’s community) in the past and in the Mikma’g community 
more recently. Speaking of her grandmother’s generation, and her 
grandmother’s experience, she reports that Cree children “...were taught 
that not only their language was inferior but that all things Cree were 
inferior — the traditions, habits, worldview, people.” 

Eseke-Barnes’ poignant and personalized approach to analyzing the 
consequences of English-language domination on indigenous communi- 
ties strikes at the heart of the power/equity theme. She explores the 


relationship of language, social control, and the universalizing 
of knowledge; 
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@ the consequences of marginalizing (her term: “othering”) 
indigenous languages in dominant discourse; 


@ teaching in English as a political act and a means to maintain 
control; 


@ consequences of language “mixing”; and 
@ barriers to indigenous language use/retention/generation. 


Eseke-Barnes leaves the reader with a fundamental question to ponder — 
“If language is an important aspect of defining ourselves as Indigenous 
people (and if English is used), then whose definition are we using?” 
Unfortunately, the question is largely rhetorical. 

Edmund T. Hamann, Stanton Wortham, and Enrique G. Murrillo, 
Jr.’s article, “Education in the New Latino Diaspora: A Reflection on 
Polyvocality,” was previously published as the introductory chapter to 
Education in the New Latino Diaspora: Policy and Politics of Identity by 
Stanton Wortham (author et al) with a new introduction for this thematic 
edition of the Journal of Thought. The introduction points out that the 
issue of large-scale immigration of Latino families to communities across 
the U.S. not previously accustomed to their presence is more timely than 
ever, citing newspaper articles and pointing to data citing the rapidly 
growing number of English language learners in schools across the U.S. 
The book itself consists of case studies, one case study per chapter, of how 
nine mostly rural communities (located throughout the U.S.) have “adapted” 
to the presence of the large numbers of Latinos who support themselves 
and their families through work that is tedious, hazardous, low-paying. 

In each of the communities studied, newcomers face similar chal- 
lenges to their sense of identity and status and similar questions; who 
they are, who they aspire to be, what accommodations they merit. In all 
of the communities, these questions are addressed by schools and other 
social service institutions. In addressing the challenges and questions, 
the authors of the case studies (each of which is a chapter in the original 
book) juxtapose the voices of Latino newcomers with those of the 
established community and educational leaders. 

Common to all nine sites is the complex relationship between power 
and equity. For example, the authors point to the presence of Latino 
newcomers as a “problem” rather than an opportunity. Thus, policymakers 
feel they need to “address” the problem. Their proposed “solutions” 
include such proposals as the newcomers “need to be Americanized,” 
“they have “deficits” that need to be remedied,” “they should [or should 
not] be given support,” “they need to learn English.” In turn, the Latinos 
construct their own policies in response — dropping out, sending chil- 
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dren back to Mexico—policies that in effect conflict with those of their 
hosts. 

The next two articles look at the relationship between power and 
equity by analyzing curricular and pedagogical issues, from a practical/ 
applied perspective (McDermott) and a theoretical and universal per- 
spective (Oliver). 

Peter McDermott, in his article “Civic Education in Central Russia: 
Possibilities and Challenges,” bases his research on his month-long 
personal participation in a civic education project in Samara, Russia, in 
late spring 2001. This experience provided him the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with university faculty and elementary and secondary school 
teachers. McDermott was open about his philosophy of teaching when 
working with his Russian hosts and students, knowing full well that their 
“traditional” ways of teaching and learning contrasted sharply with his 
own. McDermott himselffervently believes in a social constructivist model 
of teaching in which students are actively engaged in their own learning 
and connect new knowledge to what they already know. 

Based on his observations of the schools and teacher training 
institutions in Samara, McDermott argues that curricula and teaching 
methods have changed very little since the end of the Soviet era. He 
concludes that both curricula and teaching methods from the Soviet era 
are firmly entrenched throughout Russia with neither financial re- 
sources nor the social will to change them, few Russian schools have 
curricula or classroom materials representing post Soviet society, Rus- 
sian teachers, most of whom were trained in Soviet times, do not use 
democratic methods and processes of teaching, and there are few re- 
wards for implementing reforms. 

Diane Oliver, in her article “Human Capital Theory and Higher 
Education in Developing Countries,” reviews literature that addresses 
five questions related to Human Capital Theory (HCT): 


@ Why is it important? 
@ What is it? 


@ How has it affected higher education reform in developing 
countries? 


@ Is the scope of the theory sufficiently inclusive to rationalize 
fully models for higher education reform in developing countries? 


@ Might there be an alternative, yet related, theory that should 
be considered? 
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HCT is, in essence, what labor contributes to output, the productive 
capacity of human beings. Thus, from the perspective of the multina- 
tional development organizations and development banks, investing in 
education is tantamount to investing in human capital by providing 
future workers with appropriate knowledge, skills, and abilities. In 
economic terms, Oliver points out that HCT defines the role of worker in 
much the same way that the role of a machine is defined, by what he/she 
contributes to production. 

Oliver has no trouble in establishing the importance of HCT to 
higher education and higher education reform in developing countries. 
If for no other reason, HCT counts among its advocates the most 
important sources of international financial support to higher education 
in developing countries — the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD). Given the importance of these organizations to devel- 
oping countries, Oliver suggests that higher education reforms that don’t 
embrace HCT will, in all likelihood, fail. 

For obvious reasons, many object to HCT on the basis that people are 
not machines. Moreover, HCT has numerous weaknesses, among which 
are the following: 


@ HCT does not address the social context of skill and technology; 


@ HCT does not take into consideration individual choice regard- 
ing educational opportunities; 


@ HCT depends on cost-benefits analysis (cost of education 
compared to economic benefits that accrue) which does not 
consider the indirect benefits of education; 


@ HCT relies on the labor market indicators for measures of 
assessment, at best fallible indicators; 


@ HCT is weakened by its dependence on wage theory. 


The aforementioned weaknesses of HCT strike at the very core of the 
equity/power relationship. According to HCT, needs are defined by the 
marketplace and the function of education is to prepare students to meet 
those needs. It follows that power resides with those who control capital, 
i.e., the capitalists, and equity is dependent on the marketplace. In 
Oliver’s exploration of the consequences of financing higher education in 
Vietnam using the precepts of HCT, he demonstrates that one result is 
economic growth. But the growth has been achieved at significant social 
cost, including increased corruption. History has demonstrated time and 
again that the marketplace, left to operate unfettered, results in tremen- 
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dous inequities. Oliver would argue that this is the fundamental fallacy 
of HCT as the basis for higher education development. 

“Schools of Good Will in China: Helping Poor Students Succeed,” by 
Heidi Ross and Jing Lin, explores two significantly different schools of 
good will as they seek to serve poor rural and urban students. They 
examine the values of the schools, their influence upon students, and the 
possibility of their being a catalyst for change. They find the two schools 
provide educational alternatives to “the destructive transnational pat- 
terns of poverty and discrimination” found elsewhere and found that 
they were “remarkable for creating caring, enabling environments that 
nurture not only individual students but also community social networks 
and a moral politics that might sustain and extend their achievements 
after graduation.” While cautious about the possibility of significant 
education reform in the country, they find the “narratives of hope” 
breathing life into the work of educators who have a vision of a healthy 
future for students. 

Xiaoming Liu’s review of The Ethnographic Eye: An Interpretative 
Study of Education in China complements this issue, but especially the 
article by Ross and Lin. She describes the work as an inquiry into 
multiple aspects of education in China, including its policies, education 
of minorities, antisocial youth, and rural populations. She finds the 
interpretative approach of the book interesting and informative, in part, 
because the work is written largely through the eyes of strangers (i.e., 
outsiders) who ask questions and explore issues that did not arise for her. 
She concludes that the book is an eye-opener: “For example, without this 
book, I would not have had a chance to know about the missionary school 
days in China, largely because the public conversation nowadays focuses 
on public education. It is an eye-opener also in a sense that all of the 
studies except one in the book were seen through a foreign eye, which is 
not easily accessible to readers in China. Furthermore, using the ethno- 
graphic approach, this book also provides the reader with a more realistic 
picture of the various areas of education in China.” 
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The Global and the Local: 


Social Theory and Multicultural Education 


Mary Ann Maslak 
Saint John’s University 


introduction 


Multiculturalism, as a general concept, acknowledges the fact that 
the U.S. population is a diverse one, in the sense that various ethnicities, 
religions and cultures figure prominently in its composition. Specifically 
and technically, it is built on the philosophical and epistemological 
premise that cultures play fundamental roles in the social construction 
of self and community. Multicultural education, grounded on the ideal of 
social justice and equality for all members of the diverse nation, is a 
progressive approach seeking to rectify perceived educational shortcom- 
ings and failings, especially with regard to discriminatory practices. It 
asserts that schools have a responsibility to teach about cultural diver- 
sity in an effort to eliminate oppression and injustice, and ultimately 
transform society into an equitable one for all. Its goal is to offer schools 
a mechanism to address and further students’ awareness of and appre- 
ciation for the diverse cultural elements that make up our population. A 
multicultural curriculum, therefore, advances and promotes the values 
of tolerance, open-mindedness, fairness and empathy. Under the banner 
of multiculturalism, schools educate students about diversity through a 
theme-based curriculum that chronicles and examines historical and 
contemporary events and issues that demonstrate, as it were, the 
variegated nature of the populace. It aims to effect a sort of wholesale 
cultural transformation: the transformation of the self, the schools, and 
ultimately, society (Gorski 2000). 
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Multiculturalism as a both an educational philosophy and strategy 
is indubitably commendable. But how may it be approached, imple- 
mented and realized? Educational scholars and theorists have developed 
a wide array of ideas and perspectives concerning multicultural educa- 
tion. These include, for instance, the Human Relations approach, the 
Single-Group Study approach, the Enrichment approach, the Bicultural 
Competence approach, the Race-Based approach, and the Social 
Reconstructionist approach (Bennett 1999; Carter, 2000; Eldering, 1996; 
Sleeter, 1993). Others focus on the creation of actual models, prototypes 
and paradigms of multicultural education (Banks, 1993; Ukpokodu 
1999). Banks, for example, suggests methods for curricular practices by 
using the additive, transformative and social action applications. Yet 
others see multicultural education as praxis, in the sense that practical 
models of learning must be construed within sound philosophical frame- 
works (Ford & Harris 2000; Jenks, Lee & Kanpol 2001). 

To be sure, many of these approaches to and perspectives of 
multicultural education are highly valuable. Few, however, offer a 
comprehensive framework of analysis that squarely positions 
multiculturalism and more specifically, multicultural education, within 
the social system. By and large, they focus on the pragmatic application 
of the presumed tenets of multiculturalism. Missing is a comprehensive 
conceptual understanding of what a multicultural society is and how it 
comes into being in the first place. Therefore, as it stands now, the field 
of study related to multicultural education leaves something to be 
desired and calls for some critical assessment. Suffice it to say at this 
juncture that a multicultural community is invariably forged and ani- 
mated by the dynamic interaction between individual agency and social 
structural forces. Thus, it would appear that meaningful, fruitful and 
efficacious policies pertaining to multicultural education could not be 
designed and implemented, unless there is a keen apprehension of these 
elements and their interrelation. 

This paper, by way of incorporating insights from social theory, 
reveals and unravels the multifaceted social and cultural forces that give 
rise to a diverse community, which can then in turn be described and 
analyzed in terms of the concept of multiculturalism. By showing how 
individuals and structures interpenetrate, the paper illustrates the 
complex interaction between the acts and worldviews of individuals on 
the one hand, and the structural institutions on the other hand. It is in 
this cauldron of structural organizations and institutions, and individual’s 
actions and interaction within them, that we uncover the social network 
that is the foundation of multicultural education in the United States. 
Specifically, this paper redefines and broadens the conceptual basis of 
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multicultural education. It utilizes social theory's methodological 
relationism, specifically the Integrated Sociological Paradigm (Ritzer 
1975), which accommodates multiple representations of knowledge, 
thereby providing the theoretical means whereby we may expand the 
epistemological foundation of multicultural education. 

This investigation takes two paths. First, it offers a brief historical 
overview of the relevance of methodological relationism to educational 
research. The former is shown to be an effective epistemology that bridges 
the macro (the grandsweep of the social structure), and the micro (the 
individuals in society), to the extent that it explains the dynamic interre- 
lationship between the macro-maintenance systems and micro-individual 
elements that is crucial to good educational research. Second, the concept 
of methodological relationism is applied to multicultural education in 
terms of the Integrated Sociological Paradigm, which calls for the identi- 
fication of both the subjective and objective dimensions of the macro- 
structural maintenance systems (such as culture), and the micro-agency 
(such as individual perspectives of the overarching social systems). 


Methodological Relationism and Its Epistemological Efficacy 
in Educational Research 


The debate between macroscopic (structure) and microscopic (agency) 
theories has dominated discussions of twentieth-century American and 
European sociological thought and in the process influenced educational 
research.' Macro theories argue that social structures and institutions 
influence and even condition individual and societal functions that relate 
to education.” This approach contends that social structures are the 
precipitating force that precipitates social phenomena. Elements of the 
social structure that relate to educational research include government, 
schools, religious institutions, and the inherent social hierarchies and 
values. The micro perspective emphasizes individual actions, symbols, 
awareness and the subjective construction of reality that are manifested 
as social phenomena.* In educational research, the micro approach 
asserts the primacy of the individual, who, through interaction with 
others and the environment, causes a specific phenomenon. This indi- 
vidual may be a student, a parent, the teacher, a paraprofessional, an 
administrator, or anyone involved with a facet of the educational system. 
Both approaches, in the final analysis, fail to adequately explain socio- 
logical phenomena related to educational structures and processes, and 
the ways individuals function in them. The macro model ignores the 
influence individuals wield in the forging of the social system that 
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provides the setting for education. It also plays down the importance of 
the social changes evident in history, prone to seeing the macroscopic 
social structures that comprise the educational system in terms of stasis. 
On the other hand, the micro paradigm discounts the importance of social 
and institutional structures in which people inexorably live and work. For 
example, it does not give weight to how individuals — students, teachers 
and administrators — influence the educational processes. In sum, one- 
sided adherence to either the macro-structural perspective (the social 
facts paradigm), or the micro-individual perspective (the social definition 
and social behavior paradigms), means the inability to comprehensively 
depict the existing variables, and their interactions, that account for the 
sociological phenomenon related to education.* 

The perceived failure of the one-dimensional approach lends impe- 
tus to linking the two levels of social analysis.® Methodological 
relationism, which espouses the connection between the micro and 
macro elements, is an effective alternative that seeks to better under- 
stand individuals and society as a continuum and relation (Ritzer & 
Gindoff 1994), of which education and schools are a part. Methodologi- 
cal relationism asserts that a social phenomenon can only be fully 
apprehended by investigating the dynamic conditions, circumstances, 
and situations of the players in a particular situation, focusing on the 
interaction between the macro-structural and micro-individual ele- 
ments. It consists of two basic tenets. First, there is the existence of both 
individuals and wholes. “Individuals” include members of the popula- 
tion, who, to varying degrees, recognize the persistent pattern of 
expectations and relations in a social system (House 1990). Children, 
adolescents and adults who assume roles as students, parents and 
school personnel are typically studied in educational research. The 
“wholes” are the systems in which organizations and institutions 
function. In educational research, schools provide the most obvious 
setting for research, but it goes beyond this setting. Second, method- 
ological relationism posits that neither individuals nor wholes alone 
adequately explain a social phenomenon, since the phenomena are 
formed by the relationships between individuals and are governed by 
the social-structural elements of the community. In other words, 
neither the attitudes, perceptions, and behaviors of the individual, nor 
the workings of the society, can be explained without analyzing the 
inherent relationships between them. In short, methodological 
relationism is an epistemological framework in which notions of macro 
(or structure) and micro (or agency) are conceptualized independently 
and in relation to each other. 

Indeed, the landmark works of Robert Merton (1975), Hugh Mehan 
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and Houston Wood (1975) and Arthur W. Staats (1976) all emphasize the 


need to examine both structural and individual aspects of social systems. 


They are followed by the work of James House (1991), which grapples 


with the relationships between individual behavior and social organiza- 
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tion to understand and explain real-life phenomena. Especially influen- 
tial is George Ritzer (1975a; 1975b; 1979, 1990; 1991), who developed the 
Integrated Sociological Paradigm. Largely influenced by the work of 
Abraham Edel (1959), this Paradigm is a schematic representation of the 
intersection of two continua — the microscopic/macroscopic and the 
subjective/objective facets of the social system.® 

Ritzer suggests that the model’s micro/macro and subjective/objec- 
tive quadrants and their interrelationship reveal four major levels of 
social analysis.’ The Macro-Objective quadrant simply identifies main- 
tenance systems, such as organizations and institutions, which define 
the society’s structural parameters. The Macro-Subjective quadrant 
includes representations that constitute structural constraints and 
opportunities. It also includes inherent values and norms that are 
represented by the institutions. The Micro-Subjective level reflects 
individuals’ perceptions of, attitudes toward, beliefs about and valua- 
tions of the maintenance systems’ parameters. Finally, the Micro- 
Objective section deals with the patterns of observable action and 
interaction between individuals and the organizations and institutions. 
This framework is especially pertinent to multiculturalism. 

This essay suggests that a multicultural education must pay due 
attention to both micro (individual) perspectives and macro (struc- 
tural) elements to explain the multi-ethnic society. It calls into service 
the Integrated Sociological Paradigm, so as to address the shortcom- 
ings of previous works in the field. The goal is to arrive at a systematic 
framework that thoroughly accommodates the assumptions of 
multiculturalism and multicultural education and supports their real- 
ization. By identifying the quadrants, and the intricate linkages be- 
tween the subjective and objective dimensions of the macro mainte- 
nance systems and micro agencies embedded in the quadrants, we 
uncover the inherent and systemic factors at work in the community 
that demand multicultural education. We come to see how social 
dialogues are constructed by individuals and what the social matrices 
of a community are. It is upon this comprehensive analysis that future 


discussions of multiculturalism and a multicultural education can be 
constructed. 


The Integrated Sociological Paradigm 
as the Basis for Multicultural Education 


The quadrants and their relationships have direct implications for 
multicultural education. 
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Macro-Objective Quadrant 

The Macro-Objective element identifies the maintenance systems, 
namely, the organizations and institutions that define the society’s 
structural parameters. This includes governmental offices, religious 
institutions, schools and community centers. In other words, the macro- 
objective element of our community identifies institutions with which we 
associate and which complement a culturally diverse society. 


Macro-Subjective Quadrant 

The Macro-Subjective quadrant depicts representations of the struc- 
tural constraints and opportunities associated with maintenance sys- 
tems. For example, government offices in charge of welfare services offer 
public assistance. Religious institutions cater to parishioners that are 
expected to follow and support the mission of the church, synagogue, or 
temple. Private schools supply services to the elite who can afford the 
costs. Public schools offer an education to the masses. Gender also 
functions as a social structural framework, as feminist theory has 
reminded us. Gender is not simply a category of analysis, an independent 
variable that can be conveniently removed from a particular context, but 
is rather an inescapable social condition. 


Micro-Objective Quadrant 

The actions of and interactions between gendered individuals, as 
well as the pattern of their behaviors, are categorized in the Micro- 
Objective dimension of the framework. For example, the individuals’ 
identification with race is one example of a micro-objective element. 
Children relate to their own race, and the race of others. This perceived 
distinctiveness relates to the individual or the micro, and can be identi- 
fied in terms of behaviors, or the objective. At the individual level, 
interaction—the socialization of people from similar and different racial 
groups-— refers to the actions of the individual, and the pattern of social 
interactions of individuals, families and neighbors, as a racial network.® 
Within such a network, based on principles of racial categorization, 
enduring interpersonal ties are created between members of the same 
category. Rules of interaction are engendered, organized and lived 
between both friends and strangers. 


Micro-Subjective Quadrant 

This facet of the framework concerns individuals’ perceptions of, 
beliefs about, and attitudes toward the social structures. It includes 
individuals’ ideas of how social structures influence their life. For 
example, how do ideas about race (defined in terms of perceptions, beliefs 
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and attitudes) influence a family who lives in a poor neighborhood of an 
inner city? How is race perceived by a student who attends a diverse high 
school in an affluent area? 

These four categories provide a basis for the concept of multicul- 
turalism. The groupings identify a multi-faceted collection of structures 
that shape our diverse community, and individual ideas that define 
beliefs about and actions within the community. What follows is a 
discussion of the quadrants’ relationships, which offer a qualitative 
dimension that informs our conception and understanding of a 
multicultural education. 


Intersection of Quadrants: 
The Relationships 
between the Macro and Micro, Subjective and Objective 

Education is a process of acquiring knowledge through the active 
participation in an environment. Although the quadrants of the Inte- 
grated Social Paradigm, the inner-most section of the figure, represent 
legitimate elements that ground the concept of multiculturalism, they 
offer a static conceptualization of facets that form a multicultural 
society. A multicultural education must identify and understand the 
active relationships between the macro and micro, and objective and 
subjective of each quadrant.? The following explanation of the quadrants’ 
relationships as they relate to a multicultural education provides a 
depiction of how this social theory extends our ideas of it. 

The Macro-Objective/Macro-Subjective element depicts the rela- 
tionship between the maintenance systems and their representations 
that constitute both constraints and opportunities for the individuals. 
For example, race, when perceived as a barrier, limits individuals’ 
opportunities for an equal education. Race, when embraced as an 
important facet of individuals in the community, promotes participation 
in the educational system. 

The Macro-Subjective/Micro-Objective perspective describes the re- 
lationship between systems’ representations and the behaviors, actions 
and interactions of the individual(s). For example, what is the relation- 
ship between children’s religious participation in the community and 
instruction about religion in the classroom? How do the ideas about 
teaching religious difference and diversity relate to the students’ reli- 
gious practices? Or, to what extent do the students in a classroom 
understand the differences amongst the various economic levels of their 
classmates? How is this lesson taught in the school? 

The Macro-Subjective/Micro-Subjective category reveals the rela- 
tionship between the representations that constitute structural con- 
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straints and opportunities, and the individuals’ perceptions of and 
attitudes toward those elements. This relationship highlights how gen- 
erally held stereotypes become a part of the individuals’ understandings 
of things. For example, how do students perceive the jobs held by women 
and men, and the salaries or hourly wage that they earn? From where do 
these perceptions originate? What resources can we use to expand 
students’ understanding of the difference between gendered ethnic 
stereotypes of work and the jobs in which women and men engage? 

The Macro-Objective/Micro-Subjective distinguishes the relation- 
ship between the actual societal maintenance systems, and individuals’ 
attitudes toward and perceptions of these systems, which include, for 
instance, categories such as ethnicity. Do we survey the ethnic commu- 
nities in which our schools are located? How are the ethnic minorities 
perceived in these communities? How are these perceptions formed? Can 
we study the population in our or others’ societies in order to create a 
more accurate portrayal of those members of our community? What can 
we, as educators, do to help our students understand the local culture? 

The Micro-Objective/Micro-Subjective element represents the con- 
nection between the actual behaviors exhibited by the individual and his/ 
her attitudes toward and perceptions of the pertinent maintenance 
systems. This perspective of the framework calls for social action. It links 
students’ understandings of the people in their community through 
direct interactions. How often do students from one neighborhood of the 
community communicate with students from another néighborhood in 
the community? Why do they have friends from another neighborhood? 
Why do they not have friends from another neighborhood? How can the 
school help to enhance students’ understanding of others? And what 
specific ways can educators facilitate the interactions among culturally 
or economically diverse students? 

Finally, the Macro-Objective/Micro-Objective category is another 
action-oriented facet of the framework that exemplifies the relationship 
between the societal maintenance system(s) and the actions of individu- 
als as they relate to that system(s). How do individuals participate in the 
community? Who attends private and public schools? Who visit religious 
institutions? Who participates in community events? How often? Why? 
By examining who do, and do not, interact in the community, we reveal 
patterns of inclusion and exclusion of various groups. 


Conclusion: Social Frameworks and Multicultural Education 


This essay draws on social theory to provide a comprehensive 
framework in which multiculturalism can be better defined and 
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multicultural education more effectively developed. The Integrated 
Sociological Paradigm is presented as a fruitful theory and strategy that 
identifies subjective and objective perspectives of individual agency, 
recognizes social structures that serve as the building blocks for the 
society, and links individual agency with the social structures in order to 
understand how a multicultural society is constructed. 

Methodological relationism and the Integrated Sociological Para- 
digm illustrate the inexorable existence and convergence of the micro 
(individual agency) and macro (social structuring). Applying their theo- 
retical insights to the case of a multicultural education, we recognize the 
essential larger social elements such as race, class, ethnicity and gender, 
which in turn create power structures such as social hierarchy and 
sexual discrimination. We also identify the individuals’ levels and types 
of participation in the social system. Given this integrated and holistic 
approach, we are in a better position to examine the multiple facets of a 
community, and the ways in which they form the basic tenets of a 
multicultural education. 

In short, it is only through coming to grips with the multivalent and 
multivocal social and individual contexts that we may critically and 
usefully rethink multicultural education. Through understanding why 
individuals act the way they do in terms of the conditions and factors of 
social structures, we also come to see the foundations on which a 
multicultural education must be based. To put it another way, the 
development of a conceptual framework that identifies selfand structure 
(and their relationships) means a fundamental reconceptualization of 
our customary categories of analysis — ethnicity, religion, gender, 
class—showing them to be dynamic and mutually reinforcing. Sound 
social theory, by showing that daily lives (including education), mani- 
fested in ethnicity, religion, gender and class, are historically specified, 
culturally conditioned, socially contextualized, and personally situated, 
illuminates the systemic relations within a multicultural society. 


Notes 


' The agency/structure debate in Europe espouses similar qualities of the 
micro-/macro debate in the United States. Agency generally refers to the micro- 
level, individual human actors, however it can also refer to collectives that act. 
Anthony Giddens’ structuration theory (1979; 1982; 1984), Margaret S. Archer’s 
interest in morphogenesis (1982), and her later concern for the linkage between 
culture and agency (1988) are included in this literature. T. R. Burns and H. 
Flam’s work on power and structure (1986), P. Abrams’ historical structuring 
(1982) and Pierre Bourdieu’s habits and field (1977; 1989) are examples of 
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European models that emphasize the importance and existence of both agency 
and structure. European sociologists refer to structure as large-scale social 
structures and human interaction. Some adopt one specific structure as central, 
while others focus on an array of social structures such as bureaucracy, the 
polity, the economy and religion. 

2 Macro-extreme theories include structural functionalism, conflict theory, 
and some varieties of new-Marxian theory (especially economic determinism 
and structural Marxist). Most forms of structuralism dominate this body of 
work. Social structural functionalism has its roots in the work of Comte, 
Spencer, and Durkheim and their interest in organicism, societal needs, and, 
more pointedly, structures and functions. The other major alternative to struc- 
tural functionalism was conflict theory. In his seminal work, Ralph Dahrendorf 
(1959) focused on conflict and coercion rather than normative constraint as a 
source of social change. Neo-Marxist sociological theory integrates the subjec- 
tive perspective on the basic tenets of the structurally based theory. These works 
include economic determinism, Hegelian Marxism, critical theory, structural 
Marxism, neo-Marxian economic sociology and historically oriented Marxism 
including Immanuael Wallerstein’s world system theory. 

5 Symbolic interactions, phenomenology, ethnomethodology and exchange 
theory typified the micro-extreme position. H. Blumer (1969), George Homans 
(1974) and Harold Garfinkel (1967) have worked from this perspective. 

* I would also argue that this approach, both the micro and the macro, 
originates from the western, and usually male perspective. 

5 See Abraham Edel (1959); Alford and Friedland (1985); Norbert Wiley 
(1988) and George Ritzer and Pamela Gindoff (1994). 

6 Tt should be noted, as Ritzer does in his work, that levels are differentiated 
for the purpose of analysis. 

’ George Ritzer (1991) provides an extensive review of the literature that 
relates to and grounds this work on the Integrated Sociological Paradigm. It 
should be noted that Ritzer’s works are more apt to give examples of elements 
that fit into each of the quadrants. 

8 This also applies to the case of gendered relationships in the family and in 
a community. Social theorists Shahnaz Khan, Minh-Ha Trinh, Paul Gilroy, 
Gayatri Spivak, Homi Bhabha and Stuart Hall suggest notions of “original” 
culture and identity have given way to the notion that individual’s daily 
interactions (micro-objective) contribute to and develop their expressions of 
culture, which relates to the micro-subjective dimension. 

® George Ritzer (1990) notes this important relationship, but does little to 
develop the concept in his works. Andras Drooger (1995) also refers to the micro/ 
macro relationships with regard to religion. He claims that these facets work 
with each other on a more or less equal basis as dependent cultural institutions 
and spheres of influence. The concept of internal plurality, on the other hand, 
refers to the diversity of beliefs and practices within the external pluralities of 
the same social system. 
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Introduction 


A young girl was walking along a beach. To her amazement, she came 
upon thousands of starfish. Washed ashore by a storm, they were dying 
in the hot sun. The girl began to toss starfish back into the sea, one by 
one. After a while, a man approached her. “Little girl,” he asked, “why 
are doing this? There are thousands of starfish on the beach. You cannot 
possibly hope to make a difference!” The girl was discouraged, and 
dropped the st=7fish in her hand. But a moment later, she bent down, 
picked up the starfish again, and tossed it as far as she could into the 
sea. She turned back to the man. Smiling brightly, she said, “I made a 
difference to that one!” Inspired, he joined her. A crowd had gathered, 
and soon others joined in. Before long, there were hundreds of people 
tossing starfish back into the sea and calling out, “I made a difference 
to that one!” After a while, their calls subsided. The girl looked up. To 
her amazement, she saw no starfish on the beach. Each one had been 
tossed back into the sea. (Tatum, 1999:xii) 


The passage cited above illustrates, in a simple way, the power of 
collectivism in solving problems. In this paper, I will specifically consider 
Canada’s failure to create inclusive learning and teaching environments 
for visible minority students which significantly limits their learning 
opportunities and, by extension, their future quality in life. Despite our 
stated commitments to equality, tolerance, social harmony, and respect 
for individual rights, this article will seek to demonstrate that these 
principles are not enshrined in our educational system. In fact, the 
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dearth of inclusive practices in our system of education decries this 
proudly held assertion. Further, although Canadians have a deep at- 
tachment to the principle of equal opportunity and prefer to believe that 
all individuals, regardless of ethnicity, race, and religion, are rewarded 
solely on the basis of their merit (Henry et al 1995: 2), my research 
indicates that this notion of meritocracy is actually a myth. Given 
Canadian widespread belief that education, publicly funded schooling in 
particular, plays a central role in advancing the life opportunities of all 
individuals, the need for an inclusive educational system is especially 
critical to life chances of visible minority students. 

However, as Ruo,! a pre-service student, noted during one of the 
interview sessions, this is not always the case: 


We live in a democratic country. Equal rights for all citizens. Did my 
academic counselor misinterpret what this meant for me? Did she 
conclude that I could not do well in math and English because of my skin 
colour? Was she not exercising her vested power to decide on my destiny? 
(Interview with Ruo, 2001) 


Although sometimes difficult, itis crucial that we seek to understand 
the assumptions and attitudes that influence the behaviour of counselors 
when dealing with visible minority students. Despite expressions of 
ostensibly cherished ideals and the pluralistic nature of Canadian 
society, significant social inequality continues to affect the lives of people 
of colour (Dei 1996B, Ng et al 1995). Research shows that such contradic- 
tions often become internalized by some educators, despite their having 
been mandated to apply an anti-racist approach in their everyday 
interactions with students. In short, both educational assumptions and 
practices, which are a part of the larger interlocking system of cultural 
institutions and processes, are by no means free from the discriminatory 
ideology that persists within the dominant culture (Wright 2000). 

Throughout this analysis, I will explore the need for greater institu- 
tional support for anti-racist education in schools, as a means to overcome 
the biases inherent in our current system. This paper is based on my 
research on cross-cultural communication for beginning teachers and on 
a Visible Minority Discussion Group that I have been co-ordinating for the 
last three years at my university. By bringing the voices of future teachers 
into this analysis, my goal is to initiate a dialogue regarding how the 
current Eurocentric bias of the Canadian educational system may be 
challenged and a more inclusive approach adopted. 
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Exploring the Canadian Context Historically 


To understand the state of our current educational system, it is 
important that we first explore Canada’s historical policies and practices 
that were guided by an ideology that is best described as ambivalently 
discriminatory. One of the most blatant examples may be the way in 
which Natives were marginalized and placed in reserves by European 
colonizers. Further, during World War 1 and 2, many non French or 
British Canadians were interned: some 8,579 Canadians of Ukrainian, 
Italian, German or Japanese ancestry were forced into camps. To date, 
the driving force for the Internment has not been determined. Jews are 
an example of another group that was targeted; the anti-Semitism of the 
1920s and 1930s prevented the admission of Jewish refugees to Canada. 
Chinese and East Indian immigrants have also historically experienced 
extreme hardships gaining admission into Canada. The Canadian Immi- 
gration Act has historically discriminated against immigrants who were 
not of British or French ancestry and some of these policies were in 
operation until 1962 (http://members.rogers.com/kdee/History/03-intern- 
ment/internment.html). So, itis not an exaggeration to say that Canada’s 
history is one full of exclusion and discrimination based on race or ethnic 
group. All such events now cause many to question the true intentions 
behind Canada’s immigration policies of the past (Elliot & Fleras, 1992; 
Wright, 2000). 

It is important to note, however, that such discriminatory practices 
have not been solely confined to Canada. Indeed, other countries such as 
Britain, France, Australia and the USA also enacted similar policies. 
During the two world wars, Britain, France, the United States of 
America and Australia participated in the internment of civilians who 
were considered a security risk because of their nationality. Internees 
were arrested without trial and jailed, then later transferred to Intern- 
ment Camps. Hence, we must acknowledge that Canada’s discrimina- 
tory practices occurred within a broader context of similarly disturbing 
racism (http://members.rogers.com/kdee/History/03-internment/ 
internment.html). 

Given this historical and social legacy, Canadian society continues to 
be stratified through a system of institutionalized racial inequality that 
involves significant imbalances in power, resources, and prestige, such 
that all three have become concentrated in the hands of the dominant 
elite (typically synonymous with white upper-middle class, and hetero- 
sexual able-bodied males) (Alladin, 1996; Elliot & Fleras, 1992; Ng, 
1993). This history does impact on the educational system in many 
sometimes subtle ways (Luciuk, 1988; http://web.daylesfordsc.vic.edu.au/ 
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tg/internees.html; http://members.rogers.com/kdee/History/03-intern- 
ment/internment.html). It has been within this context that the educa- 
tion system has developed into a political instrument both for legitimiz- 
ing and perpetuating the status quo, while, at the same time, ‘silencing’ 
other forms of knowledge that could be perceived as a threat to dominant 
norms, discourses, and worldviews (Apple, 1990; Cheng & Soudack, 
1994; Dei, 1996B). One of the subtler ways this is enacted is through the 
social construction of ‘normalcy,’ which can be defined as a set of beliefs, 
values, perceptions, and practices that provide members of a dominant 
group with an ‘explanation’ of their world and which, over time, legiti- 
mizes existing social and political structures (Ng, 1995). 


Unequal Treatment in the School System: 
The Canadian Context 


In the context of my research and teaching with pre-service students, 
it became readily apparent that racial biases within the educational 
system are evident to student teachers, many of whom report struggling 
to come to terms with the discriminatory practices that they have 
witnessed. One student teacher, Juanita, recounted the following: 


There are many incidents of unequal treatment in our school system — 
exclusion, stereotype, and misrepresentation — name it. For instance 
during my teaching practicum one of my students had been nicknamed 
“minority.” Initially it did not make sense to me at all why the only visible 
minority student of Asian descent would be willing to be called a 
minority instead of his name. Looking back to this incident it makes me 
feel hopeless because my associate teacher, knowing that students in his 
classroom had nicknamed a student and were engaged in racially 
motivated slurs and jokes, did not address these issues. 


When I talked to the student in question, he said that he did not like his 
name and he preferred to be called a minority rather than to be constantly 
teased because he did not have a Canadian name. He confessed to me that 
he had tried to Anglicize his name but to no avail. He blamed his parents 


for giving him such a difficult sounding name. He said, ‘I want to be 
Canadian.’ 


Juanita continued: 


In another incident I was quite upset because there was a funds drive and 
this particular school decided to use the notion of slavery. That is 
everybody who wished to participate would own slaves. He/she could 
then realize money by selling his/her slaves or just keeping his/her 
slaves to work for him/her. Although this drive did raise quite a 
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substantial amount of money, I hated myself then and now because I 
never said anything to the administration about the demoralizing of 
students of African descent. Out of curiosity I decided to take note of 
absenteeism from school during that particular week and many African- 
Canadian students did not come to school. It could have been a coinci- 
dence, but the lack of sensitivity around some of the worst crimes 
committed to humankind was appalling. What I found really upsetting 
is the fact that there was no contextualization of slave trade before or after 
the funds drive week. Yet students and administration seemed to have 
lots of fun from the exercise. (Juanita, Visible Minority Discussion 
Group, 1999) 


Canada has worked hard to establish a reputation around the world 
as an egalitarian and compassionate country (Wright, 2000). Such 
insensitive acts of racism, however, decry Canada’s purported reputa- 
tion as acompassionate country. Indeed, itis shocking that incidents like 
the above are allowed. Indeed, they give rise to such questions as: Why 
would a school revisit history in such an insensitive manner? Are 
educators not aware of the potential ramifications of such racist repre- 
sentations of history on visible minority students? Do teachers not 
consider the implications of allowing students to harass each other on the 
basis of racial differences? Why would a teacher not see fit to reprimand 
any student who was making fun of visible minority students? Even more 
chilling is the question, how many other incidents like this have gone 
unnoticed and unrecorded? Research indicates that Canada has had a 
long history of poor treatment of racial and ethnic minorities. Indeed, 
various theorists suggest that, among the“...liberal democracies, [Canada] 
has shown a particularly low level of class, ethnic, racial and gender 
consciousness” (Meloff & Pierce, 1994: 158, Ng et al. 1995). Indeed, Henry 
et al (1995) argues that Canada continues to suffer from “...historical 
amnesia. Its citizens and institutions functioning in a state of collective 
denial” (p.1), a denial that seems to have obliterated from their collective 
memory the discriminatory laws, policies and practices that were an 
important part of the process of state formation for over 300 years. This 
denial is a form of symbolic violence, which is being perpetrated daily 
against visible minority students, who are forced to witness their histories 
being erased and/or distorted and their identities de-valued. 

Nicki, another student teacher, who had been particularly preoccu- 
pied with inequity issues relating to visible minority students, elo- 
quently expressed this as follows: 


Honestly, I thought our education system was the most just system in the 
world. As for issues of exclusion, I thought those are issues of the past. As 
awhite woman, up until I went for my first practicum, I used to pay more 
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attention to issues of sexism than to issues of colour or ethnicity. Most of 
my friends come from different ethnic backgrounds. However, during my 
practicum, I met and interacted with teachers who seemed to have very 
low opinion of students of colour, not because they did not like them, but 
because the students were rude and disorderly in class. The students 
made noise in class and it was very difficult to teach with all the 
disruption they were causing. Could you say the teacher was being racist 
by asking these students to be quiet or by sending them to the office? 
Interestingly, joining the discussion group has enabled me to under- 
stand why the students were being disruptive. Reflecting on what we were 
teaching, these students’ knowledge or background was never included 
or acknowledged in our teaching. I never thought at that time that these 
students behaviour was as an outcome of disengagement from what was 
being taught. Looking back, it is quite clear that this was the case. 


Only when we begin unpacking the invisible barriers of exclusion did 
Nicki come to interpret the disruptive behaviour of these students as 
resulting from exclusionary teaching practices. 

While efforts have been made over the past three decades to 
promote equity in Canadian society, a growing body of research indi- 
cates the virulent and pervasive presence of unequal treatment of 
visible minority students throughout our education system (McCaskell, 
1995; Ng, 1995; Rezai-Rashti, 1995B). Indeed in his famous 1992 report 
on race relations to then Ontario Premier Bob Rae, Stephen Lewis 
concluded, “It’s as if virtually nothing has changed for visible minority 
kids in the school system over the last ten years.” The current ‘packag- 
ing’ of our educational system is especially dangerous because, while 
basing its claims on ‘naturalness’ and ‘good old fashioned commonsense,’ 
it is at the same time “colonizing individuals intellectually to have the 
perception that dominant modes of being are not only legitimate but 
desirable” (Apple, 1990: 15). 

Parents, community organizations, critical teachers, and research- 
ers who have lobbied for a response to the problems faced by minority 
students point out that racial bias and discrimination are manifested in 
the educational environment in a myriad of ways such as assimilationist 
nature of the school culture, the tolerance for racial incidents and 
harassment, and the absence of policies and guidelines for dealing 
effectively with discrimination (Dei, 1996). For instance, in the previous 
cited example, the teacher was aware of the name-calling, yet chose to do 
nothing about it. When Juanita asked that teacher about her reluctance 
to act, she said: “These are friends playing with each other. Iam sure that 
Nene (a student of Asian descent) does not feel bad when his friends try 
to make him feel included.” In another incident Asaei (a student teacher 
of Aboriginal descent) asked his teacher why he avoided talking about 
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racial issues in class. Asaei’s teacher said: “These are only grade five 
students — These children have no concept of discrimination. These 
issues should be left until the children are in junior high or high school.” 
This assertion is in direct contradiction, however, with research that has 
shown that children as young as four years old actually notice differences 
between themselves and others. Further, this awareness may affect 
their learning abilities (Tatum, 1999). Wawie, a South Asian student 
teacher stated this eloquently: 


The first practicum was a very interesting experience for me as I listened 
to some children’s requests, complaints etc. Some children would clearly 
indicate to me they did not want to play with certain children because 
they could not speak English properly, or they were in a wheelchair. I 
would watch little girls pretend to have long hair. Or hear some children 
ask their parents why their skin color, texture of hair, were different, etc. 
“Mum why is Suzy’s skin color different from mine? Or why does Tom 
speak with a different accent from ours? Why can’t I have the same hair 
as Vanessa? Being a visible minority student teacher, I noticed that the 
students of color were very free with me and tended to ask me all kinds 
of questions. In fact, my associate teacher commented on that fact. I did 
not know how to respond. On reflection, these children’s performance 
improved during my stay in that elementary school. Did I have anything 
to do with it? I do not know — Maybe not. 


The above student’s intuitive response supports the findings of the 
literature. Children internalize certain images about standard beauty, 
language etc. However, due to the pressure of work, a class teacher may 
not pay attention to these dynamics among and between students in class. 


Considering the Effects on Visible Minority Students 


In exploring the barriers facing visible minority students, another 
issue which is of critical importance which may lower or otherwise affect 
the learning abilities of visible minority students is the lack of minority 
staff, both teaching and administrative. Lucie, a student teacher, con- 
firmed this when narrating her practicum experience: 


My last day of practicum was very painful both for me and for some of 
the visible minority students in my grade eleven class. Some of the 
students cried openly. They did not want me to leave. They told me that 
I was the first visible minority teacher they had ever and now I was 
leaving. They said that I was sensitive to their needs and I seemed to 
include them in my examples while Iwas teaching. Most of these students 
had been failing in most of the tests prior to my praticum. During my 
practicum they did two tests and most of them had better grades than 
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before. I know this is an overgeneralization, but sometimes the presence 
of a physical body does help in terms of learning. I do not know how best 
to explain this. 


Another factor that may interfere with the learning process is the 
devaluation within the education system of the participation and role of 
parents and community (Bramble 1999, Dei 1996A, Henry et al 1995). In 
Racism in Children’s Lives (1992), Troyna and Hatcher show that not all 
forms of discrimination rest on conscious intentions but are located in 
mistakenly held stereotypes, and in negative and patronizing attitudes 
and beliefs that become commonsense ways of understanding and 
viewing the world. All such elements point to the racial, cultural and 
gender ‘othering’ of students which can limit their personal, social and 
economic opportunities by creating and perpetuating differential out- 
comes on the basis of such ‘differences’ (Dei, 1996a). 

Another significant barrier to the effective performance and partici- 
pation of minority students in school can be found in the verbal and 
pictorial images that appear in such classroom teaching materials as 
textbooks, posters, readings, storybooks, and exercises. Sonny, a teacher 
who participated in the cross-cultural communication project, was shocked 
at the answers she received after asking her students to write two 
different things about the peoples or countries of the world. According to 


Sonny, a big map of the world and various posters representing diversity 
were displayed in the principals’ office. Most of the students found 
something to write about the world in general. However, many students 
found the exercise trying because Sonny had insisted that they write 
something positive and not exotic: 


The students found this exercise frustrating because while they had 
plenty of illustrations posted on their school walls, most of the images did 
not portray anything meaningful to them. For example, people of African 
descent were portrayed as very dark and working on a farm. Native 
Canadians were portrayed drumming or wearing feathers. Asiatic 
countries were portrayed as places for tourist adventure. 


This phenomenon is clearly demonstrated by Andrew Allen (2000) in his 
article “I do not want to read this” in which he describes how visible 
minority students refused to be identified with the typical material 
relating to diversity that are provided in a multicultural class. When 
some of the students were asked why they distanced themselves from the 
multicultural resources provided by the school, they said that they could 
not identify with them because both the text and the pictures portrayed 
distorted images of who they were. They also complained that material 
largely Eurocentric in approach did not to speak them. Based on my five 
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years of teaching in a pre-service program I am acutely aware of the 
inequities inherent in our current educational practices. Every year 
when the students return from their practicum, many of them comment 
on the lack of representation of visible minority teachers in some schools. 
As one student stated: “until it was pointed out in a discussion group, I 
took everything for granted. I never questioned why we concentrated so 
much on Anglo-Saxon history, literature, music etc. But I guess with so 
many visible minority students in our schoois, I think it is only fair if we 
learnt something about each ethnic group. I do not mean their foods, 
clothing etc, but their history”. This approach is supported by research 
work of Newton (1992), Walcott and Dei (1993), and Henry (1999) and 
many other notable scholars. Indeed these studies of curricula indicate 
that classroom resources continue to be dominated by a Eurocentric 
discourse that focuses on the historical achievements of certain groups 
of people to the exclusion of the contributions and influences of visible 
minorities. As Endicott and Mukherjee (1994) observe, inequities con- 
tinue to be reinforced: 


If only Shakespeare, Milton, or Dickens are taught as classics...If only 
Western music is regarded as classical...if only the ‘discovery version 
of Columbus’ voyage to the Americas is promoted...if only one teaching/ 
learning style is permitted. (In Cheng & Soudack, 1994: 13) 


It is, however, important to note that these exclusionary practices vary 
across Canada. It would be misleading to suggest that educators are a 
homogenous group. Rather, I do believe that there are many experienced 
and innovative teachers who have been working tirelessly to ensure that 
their teaching practices are inclusive. It is also important to note that, 
since writing, curriculum, and research design reflects the forms of 
knowledge and approaches that lend meaning to the way we understand 
the world, this failure to include more comprehensive information relating 
to the field of study contributes toward the fallacy of the intrinsic 
superiority of the dominant group both societally and in focus of intellec- 
tual pursuit. Dismissing the alternative perspectives and life realities of 
a diverse student body both legitimizes and perpetuates prejudice and 
discrimination in schools (Henry et al., 1995; Dei 1996A). This, this in turn, 
gives rise to resentment, distrust, and alienation among students of 
colour, which create significant impediments to the desire and motivation 
of minority students to succeed academically (see Students at Risk — a 
poem ky Wane, 2000). 
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The Effects of Stereotyping 


The pedagogy and expectations of the teachers have also been 
identified as another significant source of inequity in the classroom (Dei, 
1996B; Henry et al. 1995; Thomas 1994). Research has found that many 
of the learning difficulties that minority and aboriginal students experi- 
ence can be attributed to the different assumptions, attitudes and 
teaching techniques of educators in the classroom (Dei, 1996B; Paul, 
1996; Solomon, 1992). Teachers who, for example, hold stereotypical 
opinions of students belonging to particular minority groups, are more 
likely to interpret and evaluate both their potential and actual perfor- 
mance subjectively, and in ways that have little to do with their actual 
academic capabilities (Henry, et al 1995; Troyna & Hatcher, 1992). The 
potential ramification for members of minority groups is significant. 

Indeed, Dei’s (1996A) research into Black/African-Canadian students’ 
perspectives on school drop-outs shows that low teacher expectations 
figure as a central factor in students’ negative educational experiences. 
Black students, he writes, have long complained about the marginalizing 
effects of social labels applied in the school system, whereby students of 
African heritage, particularly males, are identified as “trouble-makers,” 
“violent,” “criminal,” or as possessing “unique physical prowess.” Accord- 
ing to Ryan (1999: 105), such popular stereotypes influence teachers to 
respond to black students in an “overly aggressive or suspicious manner” 
and with a tendency to emphasize their physical attributes over their 
intellectual abilities (Solomon, 1992). As one student whom Ryan (1999: 
105) interviewed poignantly remarked: 


At the beginning of the semester in school, when they hand out papers 
or anything...to the rest of the people in the class, like tests, they sort 
of look [at others] like ‘You’re going to do well’, but when they hand it 
to me it’s like: ‘Oh God, why bother?’ And then when they see the marks 
they're like surprised. And they start to question people around you, 
like, ‘Were you hiding your paper?’, and then they make a big fuss about 
it. “Now, you have to cover your paper to make sure nobody is cheating 
off of you.’ Just because of that. 


Perceptions are powerful and often ultimately prevail. If Black/ 
African-Canadian students are expected to perform poorly academically 
because of a perception that they lack the necessary intelligence or 
ability, then their performance is likely to be assessed through the filter 
of these pre-set expectations. Research has found that such perceptions 
often result in the relegation of Black students to lower level program- 
ming, which steers them toward ‘dead end’ low-track school programs 
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and ultimately, dead end jobs. This further fosters their sense of alien- 
ation, both while in school and beyond (Bramble, 2000; Dei, 1996A; 
Solomon, 1992). Indeed, a 1987 study of secondary students in the City 
of Toronto found that black Caribbean students born outside of Canada 
were more likely than other students to be placed in basic level programs 
(Cheunget al., 1987; O’Malley, 1992). Even after adjustments were made 
to account for differences in socioeconomic status, black students gener- 
ally had lower marks and achieved fewer credits by the age of 15. This 
point is well illustrated by Rosemary, a teacher and a participant in my 
research project: 


Chenue was a student in my grade 12 general mathematics class. I tried 
everything to motivate him to work hard. In the end he asked me not to 
waste my time and his time because he knew he would never go to 
university. When I asked him why, he told me that his dream was to 
become a dentist, but that he had thrown that idea through the window. 
When I asked him what happened, he told me that before his parents had 
migrated to Canada, he used to perform well in school. He got straight 
As and he was at the top of his class. However, since he came to Canada, 
his grades have nose-dived and somehow every one thinks he is not 
smart. His conclusion was: ‘I must have left my intelligence in Africa, 
otherwise I cannot explain why I am failing in every course!’ 


Students of African heritage, however, are not the only ones who 
have had to endure the negative effects of social stereotyping upon 
teacher expectations. Research on the education of Asian Canadian 
students illustrates the frustration and oppressive pressure such stu- 
dents experience when typecast (albeit positively) as a “model minority,” 
“well behaved,” “passive” and as “high academic achievers” (particularly 
in relation to the mathematics, technology, and science) (Maclear, 1994; 
Ryan, 1999). 

While such stereotypes may appear at first to be relatively benign, 
closer inspection reveals that characterizing Asian students as uni- 
formly successful has produced two problems: first, it allowed educators 
and administrators to ignore the diverse educational needs of, and 
barriers faced by, Asian students in Canada. Second, such generaliza- 
tion, albeit positive, reaffirms the liberal democratic beliefin meritocracy, 
namely, that it is possible for “oppressed groups to achieve success 
without an overhaul of the education system,” a generalization that 
encourages a ‘blame the victim’ attitude toward those who fail to succeed 
(Maclear, 1994: 57). Asian students, who are held up as ‘prototypes of 
success,’ find that they either incur the resentment of other minority 
groups when they do well or else disappoint their teachers when they do 
poorly. Maclear (ibid: 67), for example, notes that the perception that “all 
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Asians are ‘math whizzes’ can make the plight of Asian students who are 
struggling with algebra or calculus even more unbearable.” Similarly, 
students who fail to conform to the ‘model minority’ stereotype “risk 
being treated as unusual or at risk” (ibid: 68, Dei, 1996). For example, 
John, an Asian student in my discussion group, spoke of his schooling 
experience as follows: “I come from a family where everyone is a profes- 
sional. I do not understand why people complain about unequal treat- 
ment. I cannot attribute my good performance to my race.” His view 
changed, however, when Tomara, another Asian student, spoke of how 
she had been pressured throughout her schooling to perform well in 
mathematics and science. 


My family wanted me to become a doctor or a lawyer and not a teacher. 
All my teachers thought because lam Asian I should do well in math and 
science. No matter how hard I worked in these subjects I could never pass. 
As a result, I did not have friends from my ethnic group — I was very 
isolated. 


Many minority students continue to suffer as a result of the precon- 
ceived notions of some teachers, educators and administrators who 
attribute their academic problems either to the culture from which they 
sprang or to the family situation in which they were raised. In reflecting 
on her experiences as an anti-racist educator, Rezai-Rashti (1995B) 
contended that both school administrators and educational personnel 
are still influenced by the ideology of colonialism when dealing with 
female students from the Middle East, South East Asia, and Africa. 
Further, they are still operating under the belief that Western schools 
are superior to those of other cultures: 


Their image of the Third World countries is still stereotypical and 
ethnocentric: poor, underdeveloped and uncivilized. Likewise, women 
from such countries are construed as individuals who are truly op- 
pressed, powerless and submissive. They are seen as victims who must 
be rescued from the oppressive influences of their families and culture. 
Often, that implies suggesting that they adapt to the Western way of 
life. (ibid: 90) 


Such a view was reaffirmed by Niham, a Muslim student: 


My schooling experiences as a Canadian born woman of Islamic faith 
were very hurtful. I used to be very sickly and sometimes I would fake 
sickness so that I would be allowed to stay at home. All this happened 
when I moved from an Islamic school to a public school. Right from the 
word go, I could tell that my teachers and friends knew very little about 
my culture and my religion. Most of my teachers felt sorry for me for 
wearing my hijab and would often make comments such as “this must be 
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very uncomfortable,” or “I am sure, you will throw away your head cloth 
as soon as you are out of your parents’ house,” or “this culture must be very 
oppressive to women.” I choose not to concentrate on these comments 
because if I did, I would have to be educating people all the time. I chose 
to be silent and to unpack some of these comments in my Master’s thesis. 
As a student teacher, I have found that things have not changed and the 
level of ignorance about other cultures is still very high in our school. I 
am not sure who has to do all the teaching. 


Instead of develory ing cultural sensitivity/cultural awareness, many 
educators continue to unwittingly interpret and deal with their students’ 
problems based on the stereotypical discourses. In this way, educators 
proceed from culturally inappropriate assumptions, without considering 
the multiple factors that inform their students’ dilemmas, or enlisting 
the cooperation of parents in addressing the students’ concerns. Indeed, 
not only individual educators but also the educational system in general, 
fail to recognize that students enter the classroom with different learn- 
ing styles, reservoirs of cultural/political knowledge, expertise, mind set, 
and understanding of their social conditions (Wane, 2000). Because 
students are inculcated to accept that the dominant beliefs and ways of 
knowing are superior to their own, they often come to devalue their own 
cultural beliefs and customs as inappropriate or detrimental to their 
advancement in Canada. 


From Multicultural Education to Anti-Racism Education 


Since the late 1970s, school boards across the country have at- 
tempted to address the existing inequities in the education system. In 
1979, the Toronto Board of Education became the first school board in 
Canada to set in place an official policy on race relations. Following this 
lead, many other boards of education moved to approve policies concern- 
ing race and ethnic relations (Rezai-Rashti, 1995A; Wright, 2000). In the 
1970s and 1980s, liberal supporters of multicultural education favored 
programs such as Heritage Language Programs. They also stressed the 
need to have: 


Anglophone teachers and students become more sensitive to minority 
students so that equality of educational opportunity could be attained 
by everyone regardless or race, gender or ethnicity. They also called for 
reforms in school curricula and celebrated cultural diversity through 
mainly government-sponsored events to break the ethnocentric bias of 
the educational system and of Canadian society at large. (Rezai-Rashti, 
1995A: 4) 
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Attempts to promote ethnic diversity also took place at the admin- 
istrative level, with boards hiring consultants or advisors on race 
relations to set up and implement the board’s official policy. In 
Vancouver, some schools were required to submit action plans on race 
relations and multiculturalism to the Superintendent that would 
specify how policies and guidelines would be disseminated both across 
the schools and to educational stakeholders. In response to such 
multicultural objectives, the majority of schools set up curriculum 
development committees, initiated community/parental outreach pro- 
grams, and offered professional development workshops (Wright, 2000: 
65). Educators also sought to use more inclusive teaching techniques, 
for example, by implementing programs like “Tribes,” a cooperative- 
based learning program developed by Jeanne Gibbs, designed to im- 
prove both the self-image and behaviour of individual students by 
fostering positive peer regard. According to Gibbs, these cooperative 
skills are “based on some old fashioned democratic values such as 
respect for individual differences whether cultural, racial, religious or 
unique life-styles” (Gibbs, 1987: 7). Gibbs further maintains that 
incorporating such basics in educational settings: 


Means setting new goals for the personal development of all individuals 
and their capacity to effect systemic change. It means working from a 
multicultural perspective not only to include the disempowered... but 
to develop the capacity of critical thinking in all young people so they 
are empowered to assess and improve conditions around them. (ibid: 7) 


Tosupport such initiatives, The Board of Education of the City of Toronto 
administered the “Every Student Survey” to identify the student popu- 
lation and analyze its needs. 

Despite the inroads made by anti-bias approaches to education, such 
as recognizing the need both to promote Canada’s cultural diversity and 
overcome barriers to full participation, critical theorists contend that 
multicultural education in the past few decades has tended to focus on 
a ‘static museum approach’ to the study of complex and evolving cultures 
(Rezai-Rashti, 1995A; Thomas, 1984; Wright, 2000). For instance, when 
addressing issues of diversity in schools and within the curriculum, 
educators have tended in the past to emphasize the material and exotic 
dimensions ofa given culture, such as food and festivals, rather than that 
culture’s underlying values and belief systems. This celebration of 
difference has systemically ignored other more important factors that 
shape cultural identity, such as racial, linguistic, religious, gender, and 
socioeconomic differences - not to mention the systemic inequalities 
faced by minority groups (Bramble, 2000). When asked to comment on 
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this pattern of teaching, Smith, a student who participated in my 
research project responded. 


I believe many school boards are making an effort to implement pro- 
grams that meet the needs of the diverse student population. Almost in 
every school, there is diversity week, or month or something. In my school 
I am very impressed with the level of involvement of the teachers, 
students, and administration during the diversity weekend. We have all 
kinds of displays, performances and the students’ morale during this 
week is very high. During the opening ceremony, the coordinator, Mr. 
Gregory, greets the audience in ten different languages. It is very 
impressive...something is happening in my school... 


Indeed, something is being done. We must, however, critically 
interrogate the ongoing role that schools play in reproducing inequali- 
ties, despite sporadic multicultural initiatives. Upon closer inspection, it 
becomes clear that multicultural initiatives have been accorded low 
levels of priority by the various boards, a situation that has awakened 
concerned educators to the fact that “multicultural education appears to 
be more concerned with social control rather than real change” (Rezai- 
Rashti, 1995A: 4). Indeed, far from “reorganizing schooling in order to 
facilitate the changes that a policy on race relations implied, has 
remained fundamentally the same” (Rezai-Rashti, 1995A: 10). 


The Need for Antiracist Education 


Misinformation and a lack of understanding concerning other cul- 
tures has inadvertently led both teachers and students to trivialize 
certain ethnic and racial groups. Indeed, so-called liberal educational 
policies which appear to promote cultural diversity and appreciation do 
little to address systemic racial inequities and have been rightly criti- 
cized for not challenging the discrimination that is endemic across the 
Canadian school system (Thomas, 1984; Olneck, 1990). Growing dissent 
and disenchantment over this liberal approach to diversity and racial 
inequity has led many minority parents to push schools to move beyond 
a multicultural model to a framework that would openly express and 
expose the problems of inequality, exclusion, and discrimination that are 
systemic in education (Bramble, 2000; Cheng & Soudack, 1994; Wright 
2000). According to Wright (2000), an unassuming little book written by 
the anti-racist educator, Enid Lee, entitled, Letters to Marcia:A Teacher’s 
Guide to Anti-Racist Education, began redirecting the debate surround- 
ing educational equity toward the subject of race. In her book, Lee argues 
that racism exists in our society and that schools as institutions of 
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society, continue to be affected by racism at various levels. Lee calls for 
the introduction of anti-racist education in schools, defining it as educa- 
tion that: 


Attempts to equip us as teachers and our students with the analytical 
tools to critically examine the origins of racist ideas and practices and 
to understand the implications of our own race and our own actions in 
the promotion of, or struggle against racism. (Lee, 1985: 8) 


Some educational researchers believe that a significant source of 
inequality in our schools is the inability or refusal of some white teachers 
to recognize and question their own biases and position of privilege in the 
classroom for “their own racial and cultural identities are generally 
invisible [along with] their resistance [to] challenging and deconstructing 
racism in the educational system” (Henry et al, 1995:182; Rezai-Rashti, 
1995A). However, teachers’ suppression of the salience of race in the lives 
and opportunities of children of colour not only serves to dismiss the 
hardships and difficulties that racial minorities face, but also denies the 
systemic forces that discriminate against them. For example, Lawrence 
and Tatum (1997: 163) maintain that: 


When white teachers fail to acknowledge their own racial identity, this 
lack of acknowledgement becomes a barrier for understanding and 
connecting with the development needs of children of colour. It is the 
teacher who does not acknowledge her or his own racial or ethnic 
identity, for example, who will not recognize the need for children of 
color to affirm their own. Similarly, they cannot be role models for white 
students who are struggling to understand and change the racial 
realities of the world in which they live. 


Henry et al (1995: 182) contend that the suppression of the salience 
of race, although unconscious, can have a negative impact on classroom 
practice, as educators are not able or willing to take responsibility for 
the effects of their pedagogical and curricular decisions. At the same 
time, however, studies show that the onus for resisting the implemen- 
tation of equity policies cannot be placed solely upon the shoulders of 
individual teachers. An approach which considers the issue only from 
the perspective of individuals will necessarily be limited. To develop a 
more holistic understanding of the situation, we must acknowledge 
that often the virulence of such resistance is fueled by the educational 
system itself at both macro and micro levels. Only when racism is 
examined at a myriad of levels, can we begin to develop a comprehen- 
sive assessment of the phenomenon. 

Current professional development programs aimed at increasing the 
awareness, knowledge and skills of educators around issues of 
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multicultural education and anti-racist education have not always been 
successful in affecting substantive change in the school culture (Rezai- 
Rashti, 1995A; Solomon & Levine-Rasky, 1994). Indeed, research con- 
ducted by Solomon and Levine-Rasky (1994) reveals the general unpopu- 
larity of anti-racism training, despite teachers’ acknowledgement that 
there are special needs in the area. According to Rezai-Rashti (1995A), 
systematic and ongoing training aimed at sensitizing teachers to impor- 
tant issues is almost non-existent and, at best takes the form of ‘hit and 
run’ sessions. Most teachers working in their profession have little 
training in race relations. Ifthey are fearful of accusations ofracism and/ 
or incompetence, they may rely on traditional and more didactic ways of 
teaching and implementing curriculum, rather than taking the risk of 
exploring pedagogies that espouse cooperation, critical thinking and 
attention to racial/ethnic diversity. In the absence of opportunities to 
develop and apply critical thinking to race and ethnic relations, feelings 
of helplessness, indifference, powerlessness and ‘racial’ guilt arise creat- 
ing additional barriers to the effective implementation of anti-racist 
programs (Solomon & Levine-Rasky, 1994; Thomas, 1987). In short, 
educators find it easier to base their teaching on status quo rather than 
‘open up a can of worms’ by taking to task the hegemony of their own 
organizations for the minimal progress attained thus far (McCaskell, 


1995). In this way, the entrenched teaching culture and ideology in 
combination with a depoliticized and uncritical framework of profes- 
sional development powerfully constrains real change and power shar- 
ing (Solomon & Levine-Rasky, 1994). 


Conclusion 


In order to move towards more democratic and liberating praxis, it 
is essential for educational institutions and school administrators to step 
up their current efforts in developing anti-racism policies and programs 
and to insist on greater institutional support for their implementation. 
Critical theorists have stressed the need to develop a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the ways in which the classroom is implicated in 
the larger liberal democratic system of merit and reward. This approach 
would help identify some of the oppressive features of the classroom and 
allow us to address and transform them. 

An antiracist education must, therefore, be an action-oriented pro- 
cess whereby students and teachers can engage with each other for social 
change. This must go beyond the kind of token information currently 
provided about different cultures and usually found at the back of 
textbooks. Indeed if we believe that education is based on social relation- 
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ships and is designed through political and cultural processes, we can 
shape and re-shape it through negotiation and dialogue. We can also 
strive to give voice and legitimacy to the vast variety of experiences and 
knowledges that permeate Canadian society. In short, I believe that a 
collective undertaking is necessary if we hope to destabilize entrenched 
dominant discourses, by critiquing atheoretical, ahistorical and osten- 
sibly ‘unproblematic’ pedagogy if we hope to create a more just and 
equal society. 


Notes 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank Amadou, Cheryl, and Anne for 
their useful suggestions and comments on the paper. 

‘ Ruo is one of the students who participated in both my research and 
discussion group. Please note all names are psydonymns. 
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Introduction 


This paper explores the relationship of colonialism and spread of 
the English language with language shift in Indigenous communities. 
It examines the English language as “normalized” in international and 
national exchanges and discourses and describes Indigenous lan- 
guages and ways they are compared to and differentiated from English. 
It is important to recognize that Indigenous languages, as with other 
languages, do not exist in isolation from each other but are continually 
affected by other languages (Burnaby, 1996) and the discourses in 
these languages. 


Once we move beyond a view of the world as made up of competing 
states or as reducible to a set of socioeconomic relations, in favour of a 
view that also tries to account for diverse cultures and discourses 
constituting our subjectivities, then it also starts to become clear that 
language, and especially any international language, may play a far 
greater role in the world than had heretofore been considered. 
(Pennycook, 1995, p. 49) 


Foucault (1979, p. 183) explains that discourses function to produce a 
“normalizing gaze” that “compares, differentiates, hierarchizes, homog- 
enizes, excludes.” 

This paper challenges the gaze of colonialism in a discussion of 
Indigenous languages which are “othered” in dominant discourses. 
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Through the sharing of stories about language shift in both Cree 
speaking Metis communities in the past and in Indigenous communities 
more recently, the paper discusses issues of language dominance and the 
significance of languages. By examining the process of naturalizing of 
English this paper describes colonizing practices and production of 
dominant discourses in English which function to threaten Indigenous 
languages. The paper focuses on language functionality and resisting 
erosion of Indigenous languages in education. By focusing on teaching as 
political acts and the role of English and language shift in educational 
practices, this paper examines the relationship of language, social 
control, and universalizing of knowledge. Finally the paper focuses on 
education and its role in resistance to dominating discourses. 


indigenous Storytelling 
and Disrupting Anti-Essentialist Discourses 


This paper draws upon storytelling to explain important concepts 
because storytelling is important as part of the traditions of Indigenous 
peoples in North America (Vizenor in Blaeser, 1996). As Lanigan (1998) 
explains 


Storytelling is the oldest form of the arts. ... It has been and is an 
important part of every culture. It is necessary for the revitalization of 
First Nations cultures and can be a starting point for moving away from 
assimilationist to liberationist education. Stories provide the 
intergenerational communication of essential ideas. Stories have many 
layers of meaning, giving the listener the responsibility to listen, reflect 
and then interpret the message. Stories incorporate several possible 
explanations for phenomena, allowing listeners to creatively expand 
their thinking processes so that each problem they encounter in life can 
be viewed from a variety of angles before a solution is reached. All 
people, young and old, love stories. (Lanigan, 1998, pg. 103) 


Storytelling is also a basis for intergenerational communications. 
Cajete (1994) explains 


Story — in creative combination with encounters, experiences, image 
making, ritual, play, imagination, dream and modeling — forms the 
basic foundation of all human learning and teaching. (p. 68) 


Valuing storytelling and seeing its importance suggests valuing 
Indigenous peoples’ knowledges. Conversely, in the colonial gaze, whichis 
directed at Indigenous peoples’ subjectivity and culture, there is an 
attempt to evaluate the “moral health of the ... mind” and to determine if 
the expressions of Indigenous peoples approach “the ascribed sophistica- 
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tion of certain brands of political and social theory. It is this tyranny of 
theory” (Lattas, 1993, p. 245). Lattas further finds offensive the condem- 
nation of Aboriginal identity within theorized politics suggesting it denies 
“people’s essentialism and their memories” (p. 245). Memories, as ex- 
pressed in language, are important parts of the healing and recovery of 
Indigenous peoples but these are denied through politics of colonialism. 

The importance in discussing stories from the past is the relationship 
of the past to the present. Lattas (1993) explains that the present is partly 
constituted through a primordial past which “provides the imaginary 
alternative ground from which human existence can reflexively grasp 
and constitute itself” (p. 250). Incorporation of the past and valuing of 
memory is important because “memory is an imaginary horizon and thus 
creative force in human affairs” through which “we transform the 
various discrete aspects of our lives into synthetic meaningful totalities 
which have the effect of depth because they connect the present with 
something beyond it” (p. 251). It is therefore important for Indigenous 
peoples toengage memory asitis “part of those imaginary structures and 
synthesizing techniques through which we produce the real” (p. 251). 
Griffiths (1995, p. 239) tells us that “strategies of recuperation and texts 
which insist on the importance of re-installing the ‘story’ of the indig- 
enous cultures are ... crucial to their resistance. Such recuperations may 
be the literal recuperation of texts of pre-colonial cultures, or, ... at- 
tempts to reinscribe the dominant culture of colonial society by re-telling 
the moment of encounter and invasion through indigenous eyes and 
discourses.” Language is a significant way in which Indigenous peoples 
engage memory and recall the past, a past which cannot be sanitized of 
its colonial history (Mudrooroo Narogin, 1990, p. 1). 

This counters the sometimes held intellectual assumption that 
Indigenous peoples must produce themselves as disembodies minds or 
that Indigenous peoples must not present cultural essences or discourses 
of the past because these are conceived of as essentialist. Lattas (1993, 
p. 260) clarifies that essentialism is 


a fear of difference and a fear of subordinate others producing and 
claiming some essential autonomous otherness. This fear of essentialism 
is also a fear by Whites of themselves and of the monstrous acts of murder 
and imprisonment which they have historically perpetuated in the name 
of essential differences. Believing himself to have transcended his 
history and his own culture of violence, the white man cannot stand to 
listen to people asserting their essential otherness. He accuses them of 
inviting their own murder and of threatening to call down a holocaust on 
themselves. He projects his own fear of himself onto the Other and 
denounces them for threatening to call up the monstrous part of himself. 
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In this discourse, the white man does not abandon his culture of 
violence but reformulates his terror into a history lesson which he gives 
to black [or Indigenous] people when they seek some positive value in 
their bodies and in their past. Essentialism has become the terrifying 
word which condenses all the brutal treatments of Europeans towards 
indigenous groups. Holding up the prospect of repeating these holo- 
causts has become the new culture of terror which Whites have created 
around black [Indigenous] bodies so as to prevent people identifying 
with the images of autonomous difference which bodies can objectify. 
This difference is what the white man finds horrifying because it 
invokes the history of his own intolerance towards it. (p. 260) 


Bannerjee (2000) draws upon Lattas (1993) and Spivak (1988) to 
contend that the recovery of past cultural images and creation of 
historicized connections in the present and incorporation of these into 
Indigenous identity discourses is appropriate because “resistance move- 
ments often strategically deploy essentialist themes culturally and 
politically, and this form of strategic essentialism can play an empower- 
ing role in identity politics and in articulating forms ofresistance” (p. 10). 
Critical postmodern arguments favoring discussions of hybridity, fluid- 
ity, and change engage arguments about essentialism but Anderson 
(1997, p. 12) contends these only succeed in “essentializing non-essen- 
tialism” and deny Indigenous peoples resistance and history. 


indigenous Language Relationships: 
interpreting Metis Experiences 


This paper, as an act of Indigenous resistance and reclaiming of 
history, discusses Indigenous language decline drawing upon Metis 
peoples’ (of Canada) oral histories because experiences of the past help 
to explain language shift which is ongoing. In these discussions, it is 
important to contextualize Metis peoples’ oral accounts. In so doing we 
must recognize that what has come to be known as Canadaisavery large 
land base on the continent of North America which was before European 
contact populated by millions of Indigenous peoples organized within 
hundreds of Indigenous groups with distinct territories (Churchill, 
1999). Canada was drawn onto a map through a colonial process from the 
lands of North American Indigenous peoples beginning with Eastern 
regions, then engulfing Central regions, and moving westward subse- 
quently. But colonization did not wait for the political processes of 
declaring a nation. The colonial project of expansion and exploitation of 
land and peoples based on the assumption of ‘empty land’ occurred long 
before this. The peoples existing on these lands were slaughtered, 
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enslaved, and dehumanized in this project (Churchill, 1999; Adams, 
1999). What follows are stories of struggle and resistance in the ongoing 
colonial reality of Canada. 

My community was originally known in Cree as Mista Sakahikun or 
Big Lake Metis Settlement (Black Robe’s Vision, p. 25) which is located 
in Northern Alberta just North of what is now Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. It came to be known as St. Albert, renamed by an Oblate 
missionary named Albert Lacombe whose objective was to bring Catholic 
beliefs to this territory. Howard Adams (1989), a Metis scholar and critic 
from Saskatchewan, discusses the role of missionaries in colonial expan- 
sion “undermining the strength and spirit of the native society” and 
noting that “Christianity was a powerful force in the destruction of 
native culture and religion, and the imperialists fully understood how 
useful missionaries could be in subjugating colonized peoples” (p. 31). 
But he contends that missionaries were not always aware of their role in 
the colonial project and indeed “they were much more valuable in this 
service if they were naively dedicated to Christianizing the ‘heathens’ 
and remained ignorant of their political function” (p. 31). The conse- 
quences of their work of conversion resulted in cultural genocide (Adams, 
1989; McCarty & Watahomigie, 1998; Spring, 1996; Stevenson, 1999; 
Voyageur, 2000) but missionaries may have viewed there conversion 


work as serving God, not colonial masters. Adams further suggests that 
missionaries had significant roles in “spreading European culture and 
ideas of white supremacy. They maintained that Europeans had the 
right to rule over Indians because natives had only barbaric institutions; 
therefore, Indians should serve their natural masters and place them- 
selves under the protection of the white man” (p. 31). Reflecting the 
history of missionaries in Western Canada, Adams notes that 


missionaries came to the Canadian Northwest in the 19th century in 
the vanguard of industrialism. ... In 1841 the Oblate priests reached 
the Northwest and, in spite of initial rejection, they set up missions 
among the Cree people. ... The Cree suspected that these inquisitive 
priests were trying to foster friction between themselves and their 
friends since ... [the priests] worked so closely with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company [a fur trading company which had royal charter to all the 
land], which gave the priests free transportation, canoes, interpreters, 
provisions, and houses inside the forts. (p. 32) 


Albert Lacombe was one of these Oblate missionaries who camie to 
the Canadian Northwest. He established a mission on my families land 
in 1861, sending my family down the river to other lands. Robert 
Bellerose, my great uncle and a Metis descendant of both the Beaudry’s 
and Bellerose’s who called the Big Lake Settlement home and the one in 
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the family who kept the oral history by telling the stories, recounts the 
family story that the land for “the Mission, it all belonged to Beaudry at 
one time” referring to his great grandfather Beaudry. According to his 
parents and some of the old-timers in the area who remember and told 
him the history, his “great granddad Beaudry” had all of this land but 
that it became the property of the mission. After the land was taken, his 
great grandparents went back to Manitoba leaving his grown sons 
Narcisse (Robert’s grandfather) and Noel to ‘break’ and farm the lands 
he had further down the river (Bellerose, 1973). 

Albert Lacombe is often noted as being a benefactor to native 
communities and stories of taking of this land are recounted as if the 
lands were empty (Black Robes Vision, 1985, p. 1). But Adams notes that 
“Catholic priests who had been part of Metis communities for many years 
did not hesitate to undermine the efforts of the Metis people. Because of 
the privileged position they enjoyed in the community, they had access 
to important information which they readily furnished” (p. 33) to mili- 
tary and police forces active in crushing Metis resistance. de Tremaudan 
(1935, in Adams, 1989, p. 33) describes the Oblate Missionaries who 
“feared the subversive effects of formal liberalism that is confounded 
with political liberalism. This may explain why certain leaders who 
supervised Western-Canadian clergymen demonstrated a zealous de- 
fence [sic] of the Government when they believed it threatened.” The 
Oblate missionaries spoke Cree, the language of the Metis and Cree 
peoples, in their colonial roles and in their colonial agendas of Christian- 
izing and ‘civilizing’ (Adams, 1989, 1999). 

In my grandmother’s childhood (early 1900s) all people in the 
community spoke Cree. It was not the kind of “French patois mixed with 
Cree and English” to which Adams (1989, p. 29) refers but rather it was 
structurally Cree with syntax and grammar of the Cree language but 
with French words and sometimes English ones interspersed where a 
Cree word was not known (Chartrand, 2003). As is the case today, non- 
English languages have to be modernized to include words for new 
objects. Today languages must develop words for computer, modem, and 
internet but in many communities there are no non-English translations 
for these words so these English words are used. So too in my grandmoth- 
ers day Cree words had to be created for new things introduced through 
colonization. In places where this had not yet happened, French or 
sometimes English words were used. This Frenchified version of Cree 
was the dominant language of the community and all people who came 
here or lived here had to speak Cree or learn to speak it (Iseke, 1997). 

Linguists consider the use of the Cree language with French and 
sometimes English words to be Mechif (Michef), a language uniquely 
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created through language mixing but to the speakers of this language it 
was and is Cree. This is the language of the people who also came to be 
known as a new Indigenous nation — the Metis Nation. While the 
linguists like to make distinctions between this linguistic form and Cree 
to the speakers of the language it was Cree. In communities it is 
understood that there are many kinds of Cree — spoken on the western 
plains of Canada through the woodlands and into northern and eastern 
regions of the Canadian shield. Some types of Cree (ex. plains Cree) can 
be understood by other Cree speakers (ex. woodlands or bush Cree) 
(Maurice, 2000) from other regions while some Cree (ex. plains Cree) is 
difficult to understand to Cree speakers from distant regions (ex. James 
Bay Cree) (Dick, 2001). Given that many Cree peoples were relocated 
through the acts of colonization there were many language influences 
and many versions of Cree spoken throughout Canada so it is difficult to 
conceptualize Cree as a singular language and feels more like a complex 
of multiple versions. As reported in Tansi (2003), Toronto’s Aboriginal 
Newspaper, “there are five major Cree dialects — Western/Plains Cree, 
Northern/Woodlands Cree, Central/Swampy Cree, Moose Cree, and 
Eastern Cree” (p. 16). My own ancestors came from various plains Cree 
speaking communities of western Canada, moved through the activities 
of the fur trade, uprisings and settlements occurring on their lands. 

When my grandmother’s older sister went to school in Northern 
Alberta things changed forever for our family. All school was taught in 
English (or sometimes French if there was a French teacher) (Chartrand, 
2003). All students predominantly had spoken Cree until this school 
experience but were to speak only English in the school (Iseke, 1997). 
This meant a lot of silence from these Cree-speaking children. But in 
the schoolyard where children were less well supervised, they contin- 
ued to speak and have fun in their language - Cree. Johnson (1992, in 
Graveline, pg. 29) describes the suppression of Indigenous language 
and children in schools. 


Both speaker and his language were assailed. “What’s the use of that 
language? It isn’t polite to speak another language in the presence of 
other people. Learn English! That’s the only way you’re going to get 
ahead. How can you learn two languages at the same time? ... How can 
you get your tongue around those sounds?” On and on the comments 
were made, disparaging, until in too many the language was shamed 
into silence and disuse. (1992, pg. 15) 


In my grandmother’s schooling experience not only the language was 
suppressed. The children were also taught and learned that not only 
their language was ‘inferior’ but all things Cree were inferior — the 
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traditions, the habits, the worldview, the people (Iseke, 1997). These 
children were taught to view their Cree upbringing with contempt. Jean 
Graveline (1998, p. 28), a Metis faculty member and woman of Ojibway 
descent, describes colonization which “targeted oral Tradition — our 
voice. The decimation of our tribal languages is mourned by many. This 
process, aided by colonial education, is understood as one fundamental 
aspect of cultural genocide.” 

Franz Fanon (1966, p. 250), in The Wretched of the Earth, explains 
that through psychological and political processes, colonialism affects 
individuals as well as societies. He writes that colonization involved the 
“systematic negation of the other person and a furious determination to 
deny the other person all attributes of humanity.” Albert Memmi (1965, 
p. 124) in The Colonizer and the Colonized comments on the struggles 
within when being colonized. He explains that “all that the colonized has 
done to emulate the colonizer has met with disdain from the colonial 
masters” and that the colonizer “can never succeed in becoming identi- 
fied with the colonizer, nor even in copying his role correctly.” Further 
Memmi (p. 151) explains that colonization kills the colonized spiritually 
and that in order to do away with colonization and to live freely, the 
colonized person must free themselves from the colonial hold, starting 
with his or her own oppression. 

Marilyn Dumont (1996, p. 56), a Metis poet of Cree descent from 


Northern Alberta, reflects the struggles for humanity and decolonizing 
which Graveline, Memmi, and Fanon articulate, in her explorations of 
the relationship of English and Cree in her poem 


THE DEVIL’S LANGUAGE 


I. Ihave since reconsidered Eliot 
and the Great White way of writing English 
standard that is 
the great white way 
has measured, judged and assessed me all my life 
by its 
lily white words 
its picket fence sentences 
and manicured paragraphs 
one wrong sound and youre shelved in the Native Literature section 
resistance writing 
a mad Indian 
unpredictable 
on the war path 
native ethnic protest 
the Great White way could silence us all 
if we let it 
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its had its hand over my mouth since my first day of school 
since Dick and Jane, ABC’s and fingernail checks 
syntactic laws: use the wrong order or 

register and you’re a dumb Indian 

dumb, drunk or violent 

my father doesn’t read or write 

the King’s English says he’s 

dumb but he speaks Cree 

how many of you speak Cree? 

correct Cree not correct English 

grammatically correct Cree 

is there one? 


is there a Received Pronunciation of Cree, is there 
a Modern Cree Usage? 
the Chief's Cree not the King’s English 


as if violating God the Father and standard English 
is like talking back(wards) 


as if speaking the devil’s language is 

talking back 

back(words) 

back to your mother’s sound, your mother’s tongue, your mother’s language 
back to that clearing in the bush 

in the tall black spruce 


near the sound of horses and wind 

where you sat on her knee in a canvas tent 

and she fed you bannock and tea 

and syllables 

that echo in your mind now, now 

that you can’t make the sound 

of that voice that rocks you and sings you to sleep 
in the devil’s language. 

(Dumont, 1996, p. 54-55). 


My grandmother did not teach her children or grandchildren to 
speak or hear Cree although she continued to understand and have the 
capacity to speak it. I struggle now to learn a few words in Cree because 
for me itis a part of my heritage and healing. Although I have been denied 
it by a society that holds it in contempt, my children and I are beginning 
to learn it. The importance of learning this Indigenous language is not 
because I hold to the often held belief that multiple languages in the 
world are important because of some misapplied need for diversity but 
because learning the language is part of healing the wounds of the 
colonial past and reconnecting to an Indigenous past and future. 
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Maria Campbell is a Metis faculty member of Cree descent who wrote 
the famous book Half-Breed (Campbell, 1973). In one of her later books, 
The Book of Jessica:A Theatrical Transformation (Griffiths and Campbell, 
1997, p. 72), she explores the struggle for expression when exposed to 
multiple languages. She writes (note that the ... appear in the original 
text and are reproduced here) 


I get so mad. I control it better now, but I get so angry. I’m a storyteller 
from an oral tradition, but the language ... my language isn’t even 
English, so when I go to write about ... about that stuff ... I just can’t. 
Maybe it’s because I’m not educated ... I don’t know .... ’ve got grade 
seven, but it’s like grade three, because the teachers hardly knew more 
than we did. But when I'd sit down and try to write the ... deeper ... 
complicated stuff, I knew I'd have to use ‘him.’ Id feel the conqueror, the 
oppressor, making me use his language, and I knew I'd never use it as 
well as him and I'd feel so powerless, and think, ‘They stole everything, 
and now we can’t just speak any more, the old language is almost gone 
and we don’t know the new language well enough to help each other, heal 
each other ... we’re just hanging there in the middle.’ And I feel him down 
deep inside, taking things from women, from our people, taking things 
that we are supposed to give our babies. His way is ‘power over’ — and I 
hate.... Then I think, ‘What is that hate, what is it?’ Is it enough to say, 
‘They did it to us? They took everything away?’ What about us? Surely 
we weren't that stupid. Am I saying I’m from a people that are stupid? 
I mean, we weren't raped right away, they didn’t come off those ships 
and steal and rape immediately, there was some bartering that went 
on. Was it greed that my people felt? Was that how they got sucked in? 
It’s like the matriarchies — what happened? They came into the 
matriarchies and took it all away, and suddenly we had nothing. It 
happened so quickly, it didn’t take thousands of years. And I think, ‘Was 
it this evil force? Not men, really, but ... some kind of evil. Or did we do 
it to ourselves?’ 


Campbell’s reflections on language and issues of resistance are sugges- 
tive of Spivak (1985, p. 133) who writes that “He (the European agent) 
is worlding their own world, which is far from mere uninscribed earth, 
anew, by obliging them to domesticate the alien as Master”. Spivak 
further suggests that this process “make[s] the ‘native’ see himself as 
‘other” (p. 133). Howard Adams (1999) reflects a similar contention in his 
discussion of the development of self-loathing. But Campbell’s self- 
referential analysis suggests that she is well aware of the attempt to 
make her see herself as other despite the difficulties in using the 
language of the master. Kachru (1995) suggests that 


a non-native writer in English functions in two traditions. In psycho- 
logical terms, such a multilingual role calls for adjustment. In attitu- 
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dinal terms, it is controversial; in linguistic terms, it is challenging, for 
it means molding the language for new contexts. Such a writer is 
suspect as fostering new beliefs, new value systems, and even new 
linguistic loyalties and innovations. (p. 293-294) 


Rao (1995, p. 296) describes a similar struggle in his discussion of using 
English. “The telling has not been easy. One has to convey in a language 
that is not one’s own the spirit that is one’s own. One has to convey the 
various shades and omissions of a certain thought-movement that looks 
maltreated in an alien language.” But in India he contends “English is 
not really an alien language ... [but is now] the language of our 
intellectual make-up — like Sanskrit or Persian was before — but not our 
emotional make-up.” He describes the bilingual writer in both English 
and one’s own language and contends that he can no longer write only as 
Indian because he has come to see the world “as part of us” thus the 
methods of expression he engages is “a dialect” which he hopes will one 
day be “as distinctive and colorful as the Irish or the American,” both 
colonies where English has had significant impact. Rao concludes that he 
must accept the changes in his society as inevitable and that these will 
be accommodated over time as peoples in other colonies have done. I do 
not share his optimism and question, as does Campbell, the losses that 
do not get incorporated into the new colonial realities. 

Mudrooroo (1985, 1990, 1991), an often sited expert on Aboriginal 
expression and the complexity of writing in English as an Aboriginal 
author, contends that Aboriginal writing can be vital in attending to and 
defining a people whose roots extend far into a past where 


English is a recent intrusion. In a sense, Aboriginal writing is a white 
form in that it is mostly written in English, and too often a polished 
English which is divorced from the community itself. Thus not only is 
there a contradiction in the use of alien forms, but also in the use of an 
alien language which too often has driven out the original language. It 
is imperative that wherever possible Aboriginal languages must be 
allowed to live and grow so that they may form the basis of the means 
of expression. Aboriginal children should be taught, or rather given the 
means to learn a language, ... their own so that the continuity of past 
and present and future may be maintained.” (1995, p. 231) 


Returning to my Grandmother and her story, it took me a long time 
to realize that my grandmother did not have a free choice of whether to 
teach Cree to her children or not. Given her experiences of suppression 
of language and culture so prevalent in her schooling and other parts of 
her life she did not teach her first language, Cree. She also did not talk 
about this suppression until she was into her 80s and her grandchildren 
were inquiring about this history, walking proud as Metis peoples. 
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Learning the language is important because, as Campbell describes, 
finding voice and healing the spirit is possible in recovery of Indigenous 
language. I know when I was able to sing my first Cree song I cried. It was 
something I had wanted to do for a long time and I finally was able to do 
it. It is a part of my journey toward health and wholeness. But learning 
the language is not only important for personal healing but has a broader 
importance expressed by Willie Ermine (1995), a Plains Cree scholar. He 
suggests that “our Aboriginal languages and culture contain the accumu- 
lated knowledge of our ancestors” (p. 104). He further suggest that 


It is critical that we examine the inherent concepts in our lexicons to 
develop understandings of the self in relation to existence. The Cree 
word mamatowisowin, for example, describes the capability of tapping 
into the ‘life force’ as a means of procreation. This Cree concept 
describes a capacity to be or do anything, to be creative. ... 
Mamatowisowin is a capacity to tap the creative force of the inner space 
by the use of all the faculties that constitute our being — it is to exercise 
inwardness. (p. 104) 


Full understanding of the concept of Mamatowisowin is available within 
the Cree language but may not be readily understood within English as 
English lacks words for these concepts and even words like ‘life force’ and 
‘procreation’ do not really capture the full understanding. If one is to 
understand this concept fully there is a need to engage in a negotiation 
of Indigenous culture and knowledge which is most easily negotiated 
within the Cree language. Basil Johnston, a well known Ojibway lan- 
guage teacher and writer (in Graveline, 1998, p. 29) articulates the 
connections of transmission of Indigenous language and worldview. He 
suggest that when we no longer speak the language, descendants “can no 
longer understand the ideas, concepts, insights, attitudes, rituals, cer- 
emonies, institutions brought into being by their ancestors” (p. 29). 
Recovering the Indigenous language is an important aspect in under- 
standing the culture of ones ancestors and ones community today and in 
the continuation of a culture which is never fixed but rather ever- 
changing. Recovering the language enables a greater understanding of 
the histories, stories and ceremonies articulated in Indigenous lan- 
guages and aids in furthering growth of Indigenous peoples. Marilyn 
Dumont explores the struggle over language in her poem 


FOR BRUCE, THE NIGHT WE SAT STUDYING CREE 


Cree Language Structures and Common Errors in English book-end my 
life. From somewhere between the two, I take a book down; it opens 
graciously inviting me to ‘take my shoes off and come in for tea.’ 
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I am an unexpected guest but I stay for supper and as the evening 
lengthens I am offered the sofa but ‘ahhh,’ I say, ‘Td feel displaced 
tomorrow if I stayed, but thank-you.’ 


We fill the awkward air for one another, using the left-over scrabble 
pieces of conversation, cover the grocery list of conventional partings 
and orchestrate the last agreed upon ‘bye.’ 


I close the book jacket and slip it back into its empty space on the shelf. 
(Dumont, 1996, p. 56) 


Dumont’s poems and the preceding stories counter the assumption 
that Indigenous language and identity can be easily understood given 
the colonial histories of Cree speaking Metis peoples. Her poem articu- 
lates the internal struggle between the language of one’s people and the 
dominating language — English — as well as the structuring of languages 
through formalizing in books and movement away from oral accounts 
towards written forms. These poems and stories also suggest that people 
are sometimes both speakers/hearers of an Indigenous language and 
speakers of English, but that there is an uneasy space within the bilingual 
existence, which some might suggest are “new and mixed linguistic 
identities” (Rampton, 1995, p. 337) that demonstrate the struggles of 
expressions within the Indigenous language when faced with the domi- 
nant language English. In academic discussions, interactions between 
languages and oppressions of one language over another are frequently 
ignored as are the linguistic forms produced in these interactions (Auer, 
1988; Baker, 1988; Hamers & Blanc, 1989; Romaine, 1988). Sociolinguists 
have begun to draw into question terms like language and dialect using 
words like ‘varieties’ instead to try to find words less loaded with obstruc- 
tive presuppositions and a priori assumptions (Hudson, 1980; LePage, 
1980; LePage & Tabouret-Keller, 1985; Rampton, 1995). 


Significance of Language 


Pennycook (1995, p. 50) explains that “language plays a central role 
in how we understand ourselves and the world and thus all questions of 
language control and standardization have major implications for social 
relations and the distribution of power.” Marie Battiste is a fluent 
speaker of Mi’kmag (language of the peoples of the East Coast of what is 
now Canada), a former teacher and curriculum developer of Mi’*kmaq 
curriculum, and now a professor of Aboriginal education in Saskatchewan. 
In an interview by Martell (1998) she echoes this sentiment and concern 
for loss of the Mi’kmaq language: 
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There is a social significance to language that is internalized early in 
children. The social significance and value that people place upon a 
language is evident in the way in which they use it and in the way it 
functions in their community. ... Things like this you don’t have to 
teach; they are internalized by everybody around you. The reality for 
these kids is that the Mi’*kmaq language was being seriously eroded in 
the community. Only the Elders spoke the language. The next genera- 
tion were doing a switching — half English, half Mi’kmaq. Of course 
there were a few parents who really wanted to make sure that their kids 
spoke only Mi’kmaq. But given the situation in the community, it was 
difficult. Even if we speak Mi’kmag correctly, here at the school, the 
kids are not going to be able to get it unless there is all kinds of 
motivation in their community that will enable them to do so too. 
(Battiste interviewed by Martell p. 223) 


Verna Kirkness, a prominent advocate for Aboriginal language in Canada, 
in an article entitled Sharing Through Language: Pipe Dream or Real- 
ity?, asks, 


What do we lose when we lose a language? The short answer is we lose 
our culture. As the noted linguist, Fishman [1972] stated, “Most of 
culture is in the language and is expressed in the language. If you take 
language away from the culture (a people’s way of life), you take away its 
greeting, its praises, its curses, its laws, its literature (legends), its songs, 
its proverbs, its cures, its wisdom, its prayers. You are losing those things 
that essentially are the way of life, the way of thought, the way of valuing, 
and a particular human reality.” (Kirkness, 1997, p. 17-18) 


Further to this, Benjamin, Pecos, and Romero (1996) describe the need 
to understand the language in an oral society which “means the ability 
to interpret the complex system of cultural symbols that are used in the 
ceremonial calendar such that an individual can participate actively and 
appropriately in his or her respective role. The fulfillment of these roles 
is critical to the perpetuation of these traditions. Fluency in the lan- 
guage, then, is vital to this learning and to the development of compe- 
tence ... in this society” (p. 116). 

Writers in the anti-colonial literature on the role(s) of language in 
neocolonial societies also are concerned about language usage. Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o (1985, 1986), for example, has argued that the use of the 
Indigenous language (in this case Kikuyu) in all contexts and the 
rejection of the language of colonization is essential to the decolonization 
process. Further he explains that 


The oppressed and the exploited of the earth maintain their defiance: 
liberty from theft. But the biggest weapon wielded and actually daily 
unleashed by imperialism against that collective defiance is the cul- 
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tural bomb. The effect of a cultural bomb is to annihilate a people’s 
belief in their names, in their languages, in their environment, in their 
heritage of struggle, in their unity, in their capacities and ultimately in 
themselves. It makes them see their past as one wasteland of non- 
achievement and it makes them want to distance themselves from that 
wasteland. It makes them want to identify with that which is furthest 
removed from themselves; for instance, with other peoples’ languages 
rather than their own. It makes them identify with that which is 
decadent and reactionary, all those forces which would stop their own 
springs of life. It even plants serious doubts about the moral rightness 
of struggle. Possibilities of triumph or victory are seen as remote, 
ridiculous dreams. The intended results are despair, despondency and 
a collective death-wish. Amidst this wasteland which it has created, 
imperialism presents itself as the cure and demands that the depen- 
dent sing hymns of praise with the constant refrain: ‘Theft is holy.’ 
Indeed this refrain sums up the new creed of the neo-colonial bourgeoi- 
sie in many ‘independent’ African states. 

The classes fighting against imperialism even in its neo-colonial 
stage and form, have to confront this threat with the higher and more 
creative culture of resolute struggle. These classes have to wield even 
more firmly the weapons of the struggle contained in their cultures. They 
have to speak the united language of struggle contained in each of their 
languages. They must discover their various tongues to sing the song: ‘A 
people united can never be defeated.’ (Ngugi wa Thiong’o, 1986, p. 3) 


Contrary to Thiong’o, others have argued that English can be 
appropriated and subverted by formerly colonized peoples to express a 
radically different history and experience (Achebe, 1975, 1995; Ashcroft, 
Griffiths, & Tiffin, 1995; Brathwaite, 1995). Achebe (1975, p. 223), ina 
discussion of new English, argues that English “will be able to carry the 
weight of my African experience. But it will have to be anew English, still 
in communion with its ancestral home but altered to suit its new African 
surroundings.” Baldwin (in Achebe, 1975, p. 223) argues that “My 
quarrel with English has been that the language reflected none of my 
experiences. But now I began to see the matter quite another way ... 
Perhaps the language was not my own because I have never attempted 
to use it, had only learned to imitate it. If this were so, then it might be 
made to bear the burden of my experience if I could find the stamina to 
challenge it, and me, to such a test.” 

Kachru (1978, 1982, 1995) expresses a view more consistent with 
colonial discourses in his assumption that English can be used to 
“neutralize” in which a word or expression is replaced by English so as 
“to ‘unload’ a linguistic item from its traditional, cultural and emotional 
connotations by avoiding its use and choosing an item from another code. 
The borrowed item has referential meaning, but no cultural connotations 
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in the context of the specific culture” (1995, p. 292). Kachru (1995, p. 292) 
provides the example of this usage in which speakers of Tamil use 
English which allows the speaker to mask his caste identity by not using 
words associated with his or her position in society or relationship to a 
people thus allowing “referential meaning but no cultural overtones or 
connotations” (p. 293). But in using English one is using a word from 
another code with another set of referents and demonstrating one’s 
knowledge of this language and likely one’s social location as a speaker 
of this language. This is not neutralizing ones social location but rather 
asserting a colonized location within another register, i.e., English. 


Still others approach English through discourses of language purism 
which 


is amove in the direction of narrowing legitimate forms of meaning and 
thereby declaring out-of-bounds certain dimensions of otherness. It is 
not a dramatic and easily politicized as the extermination of an ethnic 
minority or even so easily made contentious as the proscription of 
various forms of social deviance. But the Other is located most funda- 
mentally in language, the medium for representing selves and other. 
Therefore, any move that alters language, by centralizing and pruning 
or decentralizing and diversifying alters the ecology of Self-Other 
relations and thereby the identities that contain and animate relations 
of power and authority. (Shapiro, 1989, p. 28) 


It would appear that English language purism has the function to 
maintain power and control for a dominant group. But Indigenous 
language recovery or monolingualism are not the same. It is not the work 
of a powerful elite trying to subvert a less powerful linguistic group. 
Instead it is the work of a suppressed group trying to protect that which 
is under threat. The dynamics are very different. Indigenous peoples 
working to sustain Indigenous languages are attempting to retain the 
knowledges available in the language. In Indigenous communities there 
is the contention that English cannot capture the essence of Indigenous 
knowledges without transforming them (Iseke-Barnes, 2000). Sustain- 
ing Indigenous languages may enable sustaining of cultural knowledges. 


English as a Threat 


In considering English we need to consider more than new standards 
by taking into consideration relations of power and authority in language 
because English poses a threat to other languages in many colonial and 
neo-colonial spaces. Day (1985, p. 185) has described linguistic genocide 
in his study of the gradual replacement of Chamorro in Guam and the 
North Marianas in which he concludes pessimistically that “as long as 
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the Marianas remain under the control of the United States, the English 
language will continue to replace Chamorro until there are no native 
speakers left. This has been American policy and practice elsewhere, and 
there is no reason to believe that Guam and the North Marianas will be 
an exception.” If English is not posing such a threat to first languages, as 
a universal second language it is constantly replacing other languages in 
daily use and school curricula (Pennycook, 1995, p. 39-40). 


(Dis)Playing the Colonizer’s Game 


Indigenous languages are changed by social conditions in which the 
English language dominates. This reflects the history of my own commu- 
nity and many Indigenous communities in Canada. Burnaby and Beaujot 
(1986) reported the health of Indigenous languages based on Canadian 
census data. Burnaby (1996, p. 18) further reports that “Statistics Canada 
(1993) conducted a special national survey of Aboriginal [Indigenous] 
peoples in which detailed language questions were asked. It indicated that 
36 per cent of adults surveyed (over age 15) and 21 per cent of children 
spoke an Indigenous language. Fifty-one percent of adults and 71 per cent 
of children reported never having spoken an Aboriginal [Indigenous] 
language.” In addition, the Assembly of First Nations (1990) language 
survey results ranked languages on a ‘state of health’ scale. Despite 
sampling and analysis issues, all three publications showed a general 
trend towards decline in Indigenous language use (Burnaby, 1996). 

Shkilnyk (1995) identifies structural reasons for language decline. 


We know that many languages may face extinction over the next 
generation. And while these notes describe many worthwhile commu- 
nity language projects, they cannot convey the sense of urgency (and 
sometimes desperation) that native people feel when they valiantly 
struggle against the odds with dismally inadequate resources. The lack 
of professional, financial, and institutional networks of support for the 
nurturing and transmission of the indigenous languages is endemic to 
most regions of the country. And the difficulties posed by resource 
scarcity are often compounded by extreme fragmentation and duplica- 
tion of effort related, in no small measure, to the absence of institutions 
that can transcend boundaries of geography, linguistic affiliation, 
Indian status, or jurisdiction. The native voices represented herein 
leave no doubt that a public policy of support for aboriginal languages 
is long overdue. (Shkilnyk, 1995, p. ii) 


Further, Shkilnyk (1995) reports that in 1985, in a meeting with Joe 
McNeil, Regional Director of Education, the Department of Indian and 
Northern Development, indicated that 
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DIAND involvement in the teaching or development of the Micmac 
[Mi’kmaq] language is symbolic at best. In federal and band schools, 
DIAND provides a $90/capita allocation for “cultural awareness”. ... 
Cultural events can include traditional dances or Micmac [Mi’kmaq] 
language classes and Band Councils decide how they want to use these 
funds. In provincial schools, and primarily at the elementary levels, 
DIAND funds teacher aides. While many of the teacher aides are 
Micmac [Mi’kmagq]-speaking, there is a tendency to use the aides as 
teaching assistants rather than as language teachers. At most, these 
persons bridge the gap of understanding for students whose home 
language is still Micmac. 

In short, there is no “official” DIAND support for the teaching of the 
Micmac [Mi’kmagq] language in either federal, band, or provincial 
schools. If Micmac [Mi’kmaq] is offered, it is integrated into the 
curriculum informally; the decision to offer classes rests with principals 
and teachers. However, there is no curriculum for Micmac [Mi’kmaq], 
very few learning materials, and no training for Micmac [Mi’kmaq] 
teachers. DIAND does not fund any language-related activity directly 
and no “budget item” reflects an investment in language retention. Joe 
McNeil: “Language is not a priority in education in this region....Our 
primary thrust and motivation is to provide a standard of education 
that is close to established provincial norms. We would like to do more 
in this area, but this would require a national directive or policy.” 
(Shkilnyk, 1995, p. 71-72) 


And if official governmental policy and lack of support are not sufficient 
barriers to language retention and regeneration, the social context of 
English dominance is a considerable deterrent to language generation. 


The Naturalizing of English 


In Indigenous communities English was once spoken only as a 
courtesy to strangers but now is spoken routinely in many communities. 
English is coming to dominate the experiences of people in communities. 
Pennycook (1995) elucidates the persuasive trend of valuing English 
above other languages and the contradictions this holds in its spread. 


Increasing use of the English language is commonly justified by 
recourse to a functionalist perspective, which stresses choice and the 
usefulness of English, and suggests that the global spread of English is 
“natural (although its spread was initiated by colonialism, since then 
it has been an accidental by-product of global forces), neutral (unlike 
other, local languages, English is unconnected to cultural and political 
issues), and beneficial (people can only benefit by gaining access to 
English and the world it opens up).” (Pennycook, 1995, 37) 
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So if English is seen as being natural, neutral, and beneficial in commu- 
nities, then what happens to Indigenous languages and Indigenous 
peoples in these communities? 

Gerald Vizenor (1978), a mixed-blood Anishinaabe writer, explores 
the power of words. The theme of his novel, Woodarrows, is, according to 
Blaeser (1996, p. 43), “words that imprison” in which Vizenor, through 
the persona of “tribal advocate,” shows his protagonist that she has fallen 
into the trap of dominant society through which her self-image is defined. 
Her only solution is to “unwind the tribe from the white words we have 
become” (Vizenor, 1978, p. 41). Illustrating the role of language to 
allocate meaning, Vizenor makes the link between language and states 
of ‘being.’ Vizenor’s persona explains: 


White words have become part of the problem, white expectations, 
because we are held down, stuck in our own problems, through the 
language of white people. ... We are taught to be failures for the winners 
and then we must be grateful to those who are pledged to help us through 
the problems defined in white words. ... We are treated like children in 
a new school on the first morning of classes, words are like prisons then, 
new controls, learning the definitions of tributes to the teachers. And we 
are taught to praise those who detain and define us in simple words, 
disagreement is defined as being a loser. (Vizenor, 1978, p. 42) 


Vizenor points to the capacity of words to define, and therefore to limit 
conceptions of self, and “other.” If language is an important aspect of 
defining ourselves as Indigenous people, then whose definitions of 
ourselves are we using? Are these definitions in the colonizer’s language? 
Do Indigenous peoples have the power to do the defining in a society with 
continued colonial practices? In the context of enforced participation in 
English, where the speaker is “other,” where is the Indigenous power to 
define? Vizenor warns the protagonist of his novel against accepting the 
“worst words” and becoming “dependent on the definitions” and “depen- 
dent on the word cures” (1978, p. 42). In a discussion of treatment 
programs (for alcohol abuse or depression) for Indigenous peoples, 
Vizenor claims these programs separate and reduce experiences into 
one-dimensional categories thus they cannot help the healing process. 
He suggests Indigenous ceremonies can heal but that there is a vested 
interest in dominant society in keeping Indigenous peoples in narrow 
roles so as to maintain the power dynamics which ensure white privilege. 
Vizenor is warning us of the power of language — the power of words to 
define. My grandmother’s experiences as a child in school where her 
language was suppressed are clear examples of what the colonizer’s 
power and language can do. 

Pennycook (1995, p. 52) suggests that “the power/knowledge rela- 
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tionships of discourse operate according to or in conflict with the power 
relationships always/already in the words of the language.” He explains 
that these relationships are always being renegotiated in language and 
through discourses both “constitutive of as well as constituted by ... the 
history of their connections ... Neither can be separated from their present 
cultural and political context or from their historical formation.” As such 


Discourses and language can both facilitate and restrict the production 
of meanings. When we look at the history and present conjunction of 
English and many discourses of global power, it seems certain that 
those discourses have been facilitative of the spread of English and that 
the spread of English has facilitated the spread of those discourses. It 
is in this sense that the world is in English. The potential meanings that 
can be articulated in English are interlinked with the discourses of 
development, democracy, capitalism, modernization, and so on. And if 
we accept the argument that subjectivities are constructed in discourse 
(see, for example, Weedon 1987), then we can see how the spread of 
English is not only a structural reproducer of global inequalities, but 
also produces inequalities by creating subject positions that contribute 
to their own subjectification. But it is also at this point that possibilities 
for resistance present themselves. (Pennycook, 1995, p. 52-53) 


Aschcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin (1989), in discussions of resistance, 
identify abragation as a denial and refusal of colonial categories, of the 
standards of normative or ‘correct’ usage and of the claims to fixed 
meanings in words. They describe appropriation as a process by which 
the language is seized and replaced in a specific cultural location. 
Pennycook (1990) describes similar processes of redemption in which 
Western discursive practices and their hegemonizing character are 
challenged. In diremption the hegemonizing dominant discursive prac- 
tices are challenged. In redemption there is an emancipation of subju- 
gated knowledges and identities which have been marginalized by 
discursive practices, through power relations, and through elitist knowl- 
edge practices. Redemption/diremption acts oppose claims to fix mean- 
ings and produce new meanings which challenge and oppose hegemonizing 
discourses. Ashcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin (1989: 87) suggest that “the 
myth of centrality embodies in the concept of a ‘standard language’ is 
forever overturned ... that English becomes english.” 

Eber Hampton (1995, p. 25-26), a prominent Indigenous educator, in 
a chapter called “Towards a Redefinition of Indian Education,” explains 
how “ways of thinking are language-based as well as culture-based.” This 
discussion elucidates a diremptive/redemptive project as he discusses 
Pinxten, van Dooren, and Harvey (1983) who demonstrate that math- 
ematical understandings are in language and that speakers of the 
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Navajo language find some mathematical concepts elementary which 
are difficult for English speakers. Hampton describes how 


carefully delineating the spatial concepts embedded in the Navajo 
language, they were able to specify some important differences between 
Navajo spatial language and English. In Navajo, for example, it is 
relatively easier to speak of centres than boundaries. Dynamic shapes 
are more commonly dealt with than static shapes, and order and 
position seem more salient than number. From these and other ex- 
amples, Pinxten [et al.] argues that concepts such as triangle and 
square, and operations such as counting, which are elementary for 
English-speaking students (embedded as they are in the language and 
culture) are in fact difficult abstracts for Navajo-speaking students. 
Pinxten [et al.] further argues that the concepts of dynamic topol- 
ogy and fuzzy sets, difficult and abstract as they seem for speakers of 
English, are, in fact, elementary for Navajo speakers. He thus turns 
mathematics education on its head with the suggestion that Navajo- 
and English-speaking students require radically different curricula. 
For Navajo students, dynamic topology and fuzzy sets belong in the 
primary grades rather than in graduate school. His work also has 
important implications for the construction of so-called ‘culture-fair’ 
tests, suggesting that this effort is doomed to failure at best and is a 
sham at worst. Pinxten’s results may be of crucial importance for Indian 
education and deserve further study. (Hampton, 1995, pp. 25-26) 


Further examples drawn from Maori and Aboriginal language speakers 
help us rethink mathematics and mathematics education toward 
decolonizing practices (Iseke-Barnes, 2000). These discussions suggest 
that more than cosmetic changes to curricula may be necessary to ensure 
that speakers of Indigenous languages engage in educational activities 
which are appropriate and meaningful. 


English Use and English Education 
in Erosion of Indigenous Languages 


Let us consider the issue of language erosion through an interview 
in 1992 with Marie Battiste. 


There are so many ... things eroding language in our communities. In 
schools they're talking more English. And in business affairs, business 
terminology is in English; people talk English in meetings and func- 
tions. All of these things lead to breakdown of a language community. 
People begin to use English words in their Mi’kmag dialect, and switch 
back and forth. They need to be caught in the switch, which is what 
we're trying to do in the school — to catch the switch by saying, “let’s be 
conscious of the words we use. If you don’t know what a word is in 
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Mi’kmagq, let’s ask and find out, and we will use those words, and if we 
can’t think of the word, then we might use the English word or find a 
new word for it.” So, for example, even in things like studying about 
food, we learn the Mi’kmagq words. There’s a Mi’kmagq word for carrots, 
there’s a word for peas, there’s a word for corn. Yet only a portion of 
these Mi’kmag words are being used in daily dialogue with the children 
in their homes. So we want to provide them with the proper words. 
(Battiste in interview with Martell, p. 225) 


Battiste described the Mi’*kmawey School (Chapel Island Reserve) as a 
Mi’kmaq-speaking school were Mi’kmagq was spoken in regular class- 
rooms. She contrasted this to the Eskasoni school where they were trying 
to move the teaching towards teaching in Mi’*kmagq but that there was 
considerable resistance to this movement so they were only able to teach 
Mi’kmag two periods a week. “The justification for not teaching more in 
Mi’kmag at Eskasoni was that students already speak Mi’kmag here, so 
people argued that they wouldn’t need any more than a couple of classes 
of Mi’kmag a week” (Battiste in interview with Martell, p. 226). 

Battiste then described her role in supporting the spread of Mi’kmaq 
teaching into other subject areas. “I meet with teachers regularly; I’m 
their resource for whatever they need, for whatever theme they’re 
working on, whatever concept they’re building. So I get materials ready 
for them. I feed them the information. As much as you give them, they 
will use.” Mi’kmag teachers in particular will feed all that information 
back to the class. So for example, when they did foods, I say to some of the 
Mi’kmag teachers, “So you do this in Mi’kmagq too, or do you do it just in 
English?” And they say, “Yeah, we do it in English, but you're right, I 
should do it in Mi’kmagq.” So I say, “It will help you if you reinforce it in 
the classroom by utilizing the words.” And they say , “But we don’t know 
all the words.” And I say, “Well, I'll give you all the words for things” 
(Battiste in interview with Martell, pp. 226-227). 

Battiste’s text suggests that there are barriers to teaching/learning 
an Indigenous language in that teachers may not know the language and 
therefore be unable to teach it. They require support in learning what 
they do not know and curriculum materials to support their teaching. 
They also need to work in a school environment in which they are 
encouraged to teach the language. They also need to have community 
and parents valuing their efforts if they are to continue. 

Garcia (1995) suggests that it is widely believed that success will come 
only to those who are English monolinguals and that bilingualism and 
biculturism are obstacles to achieving economic prosperity. Given these 
beliefs, she claims, educators often measure their success in educating the 
children ofimmigrants by evaluating how quickly they have given up their 
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ethnic language and shifted to English given that English monolingualism 
is associated with economic success. These are language politics which 
Indigenous language educators and communities face. 

Both Cooke (1988) and Judd (1983) draw attention to the moral and 
political implications of English teaching around the globe in terms of the 
threat it poses to Indigenous language and the role it plays as a 
gatekeeper to better jobs in many societies. There are many examples 
relevant to the discussion of Indigenous languages and economics. 
Garcia (1995, p. 145) writes of “tying language to income as a mechanism 
of language restriction,” arguing that as the U.S. economy has shrunk, 
the need to show that it is Spanish that is the cause of the economic 
failure of Latinos has been greater than ever. Low income Latinos are 
“blamed for what is seen as their obstinate refusal to relinguify.” She 
locates the myth of the link between English monolingualism and 
economic success, and calls for a rejection of that myth. 

Pennycook (1995) holds that English language education programs, 
although ostensibly providing immigrants with language skills to pre- 
pare them for their immigration to the United States, in fact serve as 
centers for the preparation of a workforce to suit the U.S. economy. He 
quotes Tollefson’s (1988, 1989) suggestion that they “continue to limit 
refugees’ improvement in English language proficiency, capacity for 
cultural adaptation, and preemployment skills, thereby contributing to 
the covert goal of ensuring that most refugees will only be able to compete 
effectively for minimum-wage employment” (1988, p. 39) and that 
“immigrants’ primary civic responsibility is to transform themselves by 
adopting that society's dominant values, attitudes, and behaviors” (1989, 
p. 58). These programs are “constantly oriented towards the American- 
ization of immigrants, a process that assumes that American society has 
little or nothing to learn from immigrants’ cultures” (Pennycook, 1995, 
p. 41). English thus operates as a major means by which social, political, 
and economic inequalities are maintained within many countries. 
Skutnabb-Kangas (1990) and Phillipson (1988) conclude that British 
and American government policies to ensure that English is a universal 
‘second language’ promote and protect capitalist interests. And these 
socialization processes promoting English language domination are 
directly monitored by dominant culture (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1990). 

Vizenor (in Blaeser, 1996, p. 42) characterizes racism and “political 
intent” in discourses about Indigenous peoples which he characterizes in 
ways not dissimilar to Ashcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin’s (1989) “The 
Empire Writes Back” and Said’s (1978, p. 3) “Orietalism” in that in these 
discourses there are statements about Indigenous peoples which autho- 
rize, describe, teach, settle, and rule over Indigenous peoples in ways 
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which dominate, restructure, and have authority. Crawford (1989, p. 
14) suggests that “language politics has become a convenient surrogate 
for racial politics.” Ovando (1991, p. 504) suggests that the rhetoric of 
‘English Only’ advocates shows evidence of thinly veiled racism. Cooke 
(1988) has described English as a Trojan horse, arguing that it is a 
language of imperialism and of particular class interests. While 
Phillipson (1988, p. 339) describes linguicism as “ideologies and struc- 
tures which are used to legitimate, effectuate and reproduce an un- 
equal division of power and resources (both material and non-material) 
between groups which are defined on the basis of language (i.e., of their 
mother tongue)” which occur within the broader context of linguistic 
imperialism as a global phenomenon “characterised by inequality and 
injustice.” Racism is disguised within these discourses of language 
politics, linguicism, and linguistic imperialism as it pertains to the 
English language. 

English is not only associated with social, political, and economic 
success but it is associated with literacy as well (Ferdman, Weber, & 
Ramirez, 1994). And literacy is seen as influencing behavioral changes and 
influencing how we see and understand the world. As Bizzell (1988, p. 142) 
points out, humanists “tend to dichotomize nonliterate and literate states 
of being, and to reify the two states into all-embracing conceptual uni- 
verses.” Literacy is argued to alter the quality of the mind, changing how 
we see the world, and modifying the way we think creating an ability to 
reason abstractly (Williams & Snipper, 1990, p.3). This questionable view 
of literacy is strongly advocated by Olson (1977) and Ong (1982) who claim 
abstract thinking is not possible without reading and writing. This leads 
to a view that students who speak only an Indigenous language are 
linguistically deprived and this view is used to support English monolin- 
gual education programs. But as Williams and Snipper (1990, p. 58) 
instruct, “...any attempt to establish a causal relationship between lan- 
guage and cognition should be highly suspect.” The implications for 
educational practice in questioning this view are significant. 


Language and Social Control 


Education is a site of language struggles because of its great influ- 
ence and because of the power assigned to education to control and 
implement value systems, to determine who gets to speak which lan- 
guages, to decide who gets to succeed and to ascribe a value system which 
controls the conditions under which we learn, and what we learn to 
value. It is important to question what informs the structure of the 
cultural and linguistic education students receive, to challenge the 
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model of education in use, and the nature and language of assessment 
procedures. Our education systems are large determinants of socioeco- 
nomic success, therefore, they are very powerful and political systems. 
If assessment is the foundation of this system, it is important to consider 
what informs assessment procedures and what mechanism functions to 
determine inclusion in or exclusion from success. 

Language plays a central role in our education system and in 
assessment in this system. Holland, Bloome, and Solsken (1994) suggest 
that assessment is a form of social control. Assessment is linked to power, 
the power to exclude and to control. The major targets of assessment, she 
says, are language and literacy. With rare exceptions, assessments in 
schools are either oral or written tests (p. 1). Linguistic performance, 
therefore, relates directly to the promotion of students from grade to 
grade. Even when language and literacy are not the focus of testing, they 
play a hidden role in assessment. The criteria for assessment thus 
centers around language. 

What language is assessed in schools? Holland, Bloome, and Solsken 
(1994, pp. 1-2) characterize the language of schools and its assessment: 


Regardless of a child’s cultural background, to do well in school 
assessments, whether they are formal written assessments or merely 
responding to teacher questions, a child must code-switch, must use the 
language of school assessment (Bloome & Nieto, 1989; Scollon & 
Scollon, 1984; Trueba, 1988), [which is] a language that is linked to 
power, the power to exclude and to control (Goodman, Shannon, 
Freeman, & Murphy, 1988; Lemke, 1988). ... The tests too often deny 
what children know and what they can do, and discount their abilities 
to use language and literacy in their everyday lives at home and in 
communities and classrooms (Cheng, 1987; Taylor, 1988; Wilkinson & 
Silliman, 1990). Too many children of color score low on the test 
(O’Neal, 1991) and are denied access to educational opportunities that, 
seemingly, the tests reserve mainly for White and middle-class chil- 
dren (Arewa, 1977; Labov, 1976; Pullin, 1985; Smitherman, 1981). 


If the language of school assessment, literature, and curricula is 
primarily English, what kind of impact does this have on non-English 
speakers? Aikio (1991) suggests that in regard to primary education 
families may well choose to transfer majority language to children rather 
than insisting on the minority language due in part to shame over 
minority language use. Hellsten (1994) further suggests that Samish 
speakers may refuse to teach Samish to the next generation because they 
have been indoctrinated to believe that speaking two languages will 
weaken their competence and functionality in the majority language. 
Through the language of the curricula in education power over popula- 
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tions and cultural control is practiced (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1988, 1990; 
Fairclough, 1989; Luke, 1988). 


As such, English is constantly replacing other language in daily use and 
in school and functions as a gatekeeper to positions of prestige in 
society. ... [and] has become one of the most powerful means of inclusion 
into or exclusion from further education, employment, or social posi- 
tions. In many countries, particularly former colonies of Britain, small 
English-speaking elites have continued the same policies of the former 
colonizers, using access to English language education as a critical 
distributor of social prestige and wealth. (Pennycook, 1995, p. 40) 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s (1985, p. 115), in his description of his experiences 
in Kenya, notes that the punishments for speaking one’s Indigenous 
language in Kenya schools were similar to the punishments in schools for 
Canada’s Indigenous peoples. English became 


the main determinant of a child’s progress up the ladder of formal 
education. ... [N]obody could go on to wear the undergraduate red gown, 
no matter how brilliantly they had performed in all the papers in all 
other subjects, unless they had a credit (not even a simple pass) in 
English. Thus the most coveted place in the pyramid and in the system 
was only available to holders of an English-language credit card. 
English was the official vehicle and the magic formula to colonial 
elitedom. (Thiong’o, 1985, p. 115) 


Hymes (1996) claims that language has been a central medium of 
cultural hegemony in the United States. Class stratification and cultural 
assumptions about language converge in the educational system to 
reproduce the social order. A latent function of the educational system, 
she says, is “to instill linguistic insecurity, to discriminate linguistically, 
to channel children in ways that have an integral linguistic component, 
while appearing open and fair to all. All have equal opportunity to 
acquire membership in the privileged linguistic network. If they fail, it 
is their fault, not that of the society or school” (Hymes, 1996, p. 84). 


Schools and Universalizing of Knowledge 


Schools also function in communities to present particular knowl- 
edge as universal, excellent, and neutral (Shor, 1992, p. 33). The con- 
structs presented in schools may not be presented as historical choices 
made by particular and powerful groups , the “central bank” (Freire, 
1970), but are presented to students as culturally neutral and common 
to everyone despite their histories of exclusion so only some groups can 
add to, take away from, critique, and become part of this knowledge. This 
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knowledge is presented as “essential facts, artifacts, words, and ideas. ... 
[U]nderlying the standard curriculum is a deficit model for most students, 
as it represents them as deficient, devoid of culture and language, and 
needing to be filled with official knowledge” (Shor, 1992, 32). In a state- 
mentchallenging this “hidden curriculum” (Apple, 1979), Linda Christensen 
(1990, pp. 38-40), a high-school English teacher from Oregon, writes 
“asking my students to memorize the rules without asking who makes the 
rules, who enforces the rules, who benefits from the rules, who loses from 
the rules... legitimates a social system that devalues my students’ knowl- 
edge and language.” By asking these questions, Christensen suggests that 
we rethink our understandings of culture as stable sets of beliefs, values 
and behaviors and also challenge our assumptions that culture can be 
taught as an adjunct to language instruction. 

Pennycook (1995, p. 47) refers to “a sense of culture as the process by 
which people make sense of their lives, a process always involved in 
struggles over meaning and representation.” Language, action, and 
praxis are all related (Eagleton, 1983). Language has the “capability to 
exert power in observable (and reproducible) ways, that as a form of 
praxis it can produce real social change” (Bernard-Donals & Glejzer, 
1998, p. 4). And Walker (1984, p. 185) argues that in looking at interna- 
tional relations we must start with the assumption that “social and 
political change is both reflected and constituted by language.” 

We need to ask what knowledge has been included in dominant 
discourses and which knowledge has been pushed to the margins by 
these discourses. In so doing we might bring about the “insurrection of 
subjugated knowledges” (Foucault, 1980, p. 81). “It is by engaging in the 
struggle to oppose the centre’s claim to control over meaning and to 
create new meanings in opposition to the hegemonizing character of 
Western discourses and English that counter-discourses can be formed” 
(Pennycook, 1995, p. 53). 


Education and Resistance to Dominating Discourses 


Education and communities are both important in sustaining of 
Indigenous languages. Educators need to value and teach Indigenous 
languages to ensure that there are speakers. But this teaching needs to 
be connected to the lives of students and the social relations in commu- 
nities. And communities, as Battiste’s earlier examples show, need to 
value and work in Indigenous languages. The efforts of learners to 
acquire, replenish, or sustain their language requires support as there 
are many barriers to these efforts. There are many levels of support 
including (1) teachers who need to develop their own language, (2) 
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schools who can support teachers in teaching and learning language, (3) 
governments who can support schools and communities, (4) communi- 
ties who can provide reasons for language to be used and opportunities 
for teaching/learning in social settings, (5) families who can share 
languages and learn together, (6) parents who can learn and teach, and 
(7) peer groups for children and adults who can be socialized in an 
Indigenous language. All of these groups also need to be active in 
resisting the decline of Indigenous languages. 

McCarty (1989) overviews efforts in the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School in which the community took control of the education system. She 
outlines the extensive community efforts but underscores that the school 
was only partially successful in its efforts at instruction in the Indigenous 
language because funding for the school was not stable. This meant 
instability in staffing and hampered curriculum developments as well as 
community involvement. She indicates that the community was formed 
around the school and other institutions created there by government 
involvement. The community and school came to “mirror the very support 
system that created them” and that “structural relations have constrained 
the freedom of action and genuine decision making of local communities” 
which has “undermined the quality of education” and “stymied their school 
success” (p. 500). McCarty (1998) suggests, however, that schools in many 
Indigenous communities are no longer sites of cultural and linguistic 
assimilation but rather have become sites of “resistance, placing them at 
the center of the arena in which the politics of language are worked out” 
which has “created a new force for local or ‘bottom-up’ language planning.” 
(p. 38). She also emphasizes that since “schools are such dominating 
economic and therefore political institutions in many indigenous commu- 
nities, the politics, language, and culture of the school are key resources 
to spearhead ... collective action” (p. 39) but that this action must be 
undertaken in conjunction with community. 

Sims (1998) describes the key role that community activities play in 
sustaining and regenerating Indigenous languages through language 
immersion camps for children incorporating language and cultural 
activities bringing together older and younger generations to encourage 
language learning. These camps created “meaningful language contexts 
centered on playing, eating, singing, dancing, storytelling, and 
craftmaking to provide the opportunities in which children can sharpen 
auditory skills and practice using the language” (p. 103). They also had 
a major influence in generating continued involvement, interest, and 
support by parents and encouraging parents to develop their own 
language skills by engaging them in language planning and teaching. 
Language instruction in the schools also has been extended to include 
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regular classroom teachers learning the language with their students 
which creates support for the language in the school. Further community 
organized support for language learning and retention includes master- 
apprentice language-learning teams in which masters get some training 
in teaching a language and learners get instruction in how they can guide 
and assist their language learning. These teams created intergenerational 
contact and communications which also is thought to be helpful in the 
community. Language courses for adults through local college courses 
also provide opportunities for adult language learning offering both 
opportunities to practice language and through courses in literature and 
oral tradition providing a cultural space for language contact. 
Benjamin, Pecos, Romero and Fillmore (1998, p. 95) describe a 
community oriented language revitalization project in which mentoring 
of learners by language speakers is consistent with traditional practices 
in which “those with expertise and knowledge in the meaning and 
conduct of ceremonies and other traditional practices shared what they 
knew while working with others who wanted or needed to acquire such 
knowledge.” Adolescents were paired with elders, youngsters doing work 
of chopping wood, shopping, and running errands for elders while elders 
teach them the language, cultural knowledge and skills. Another prac- 
tice in this community was the forming of a women’s group with women 


of different generations participating so that cultural knowledge and 
practices, stories and recollections of the past as well as language could 
be shared amongst participants. Encouraging language use inside the 
home is always the most difficult but these authors describe a grandfa- 
ther sharing a story with his family: 


The members of this family vary in their ability to understand and to 
speak in the language, but each listens intently as the grandfather 
speaks. They nod occasionally, and indicate when they understand and 
when they do not. Patiently the grandfather continues his discourse — 
repeating, explaining, modeling words now and then for his grandchil- 
dren. They repeat the words, and he smiles as they do, pleased with the 
effort they are making to understand what he is saying, and to speak 
the language. In this vignette, all three generations make an effort to 
communicate ... Ordinarily, the discourse would have taken place in 
English, the language everyone in this family (with the exception of the 
grandfather) knows better than they do [the indigenous language] ... It 
took an enormous commitment and effort on the part of all family 
members to participate in this conversation. But this is what it takes 
to reestablish the language in the home and community (Benjamin, 
Pecos, Romero, & Fillmore, 1998, pp. 96-97) 


Further efforts to reestablish the language in the community included 
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language classes for all employees and a requirement that all employees 
fluent in the language use it exclusively and use it at least 15 minutes a 
day with non-fluent people. Language classes for any interested adult 
are also offered. Finally, teaching of language classes in schools and 
visits by elders provide children encouragement and assistance in 
learning. Training of preschool and public school teachers in language 
teaching methods also have encouraged more language for students. 

Camping trips and community work experiences involving immer- 
sion of youth in language have also be undertaken as well as summer 
language and cultural programs for children teaching traditional knowl- 
edge organized around a ceremonial calendar. The summer program 
“included activities such as learning traditional songs and stories; 
making ceremonial garments and accoutrement; hosting a traditional 
dinner to which the community’s elders were invited by the children ... 
and a host of other activities related to community events that take place 
in the summer” (Benjamin, Pecos, Romero, & Fillmore, 1998, p. 98). They 
emphasize that success of programs require that leadership must come 
from the community, encouraging full community involvement. Outside 
support may be helpful but the community must be the ones undertaking 
these activities. The approach must be decided upon by the community 
and must reach as many members of the community as possible and 
engaging involvement of community members across generations. Since 
these efforts will take considerable time and effort, real commitment on 
the part of the community are required and efforts only undertaken with 
funding, given the instability of funding, are likely difficult to sustain. 
Incorporating other collective community activities into language pro- 
grams can really help achieve these goals. 

As Graveline (1998, p. 193), a Metis woman of Anishnaabe descent 
and faculty member, states: “[w]hile critical theorists have been elabo- 
rate in their development of the terminology of oppression, less attention 
has been paid to the daily lived experience of resistance, our ‘activist’ 
struggle to survive. Efforts to enact structural change can be addressed 
specifically as a personal journey.” In seeking out and learning an 
Indigenous language, Indigenous peoples can engage resistance by 
learning cultural knowledges in the language, coming to understand 
Indigenous histories, and by coming to understand Indigenous knowledges 
(Dei, Hall, & Rosenberg, 2000). In questioning language practices we are 
engaged in resistance to dominant discourses which further serve to 
oppress us. As Graveline (1998, pp. 194-195) suggests 


a shift from strategies of personal adjustment to identifying and attempt- 
ing to alter structural forces ... represents a form of empowerment that 
is personal, yet politically inspired and collectively achieved. ... Sharing 
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‘personal’ stories of oppression and change helps to promote the con- 
sciousness necessary for activism to occur. Collectivizing our under- 
standings of oppressive experiences helps depersonalize racist trauma 
and refocus our energy on an external target. Being an activist does take 
acertain amount of personal clarity — the feeling of being able to ‘en-act’ 
requires a conviction that systemic and/or personal change is possible. 


And when we believe in change we can make it happen. As my grand- 
mother reminded me, being an Indigenous person is a difficult journey. 
Being a change agent to make a better place for our children may be 
difficult but it is necessary if they are to live in a better world. Perhaps 
they and their children will not know the struggles we have had to know 
because the world will be a better place for them to live. 
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New Introduction 


Just days ago (August 5, 2002), the New York Times prominently ran 
an article on how the number of English language learners in schools 
across the United States was growing rapidly, making the longstanding 
national shortage of teachers trained to work with such students even 
more acute (Zhao 2002a). The reporter noted that most of these new 
students were Spanish-speaking Hispanics. The article’s byline was 
Magnolia, North Carolina, where changes in the labor supply for a 
turkey processing plant mean that more than a third of the enrollment 
at one 700-student elementary school is Hispanic newcomers. With 
quotes from educators in similarly obscure sites like Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, the article marked a new addition to the slowly growing tally 
of popular media accounts on education in the New Latino Diaspora. 

We mention this article, however, not to illustrate that the popular 
press is echoing our scholarly work studying the same phenomena in 
sites in Georgia, North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, and Maine 
(though that point holds). Rather our intent here is to highlight the 
article’s headline: “Wave of Pupils Lacking English Strains Schools” and 
to contrast it with the headline that accompanied the exact same story 
on the front-page of Rhode Island’s Providence Journal “Shortage of 
English Teachers for Immigrants” (Zhao 2002b). Yes, the fact that there 
are now more than 5 million students in U.S. schools who do not yet know 
English well and that almost 4 million are Spanish-speakers strike us as 
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important, crucially so, in fact. But equally of interest to us is how those 
facts are understood by different constituencies and thus how they 
compel policies and action. In this instance, the exact same story, the 
exact same collection of facts and comments, is accompanied by two 
different directives to readers. The New York Times headline empha- 
sizes what students do not know, using the term “lacking” in a way 
suggestive of the long history of thinking of English language learners in 
deficit terms (Valencia 1997) and as a problem. In contrast the Provi- 
dence Journal headline suggests the problem is not mainly what stu- 
dents lack, but rather what society at large, or at least schools of 
education have failed to do, i.e., assure that there are enough trained 
teachers. The Providence Journal too suggests there is a problem, but it 
is a different one. 

When we think of education in the New Latino Diaspora, as the three 
of us each have for almost a decade now, we find that quickly and 
inevitably the subjectivities become as important as the demographic 
facts. As our article below attempts to flesh out, perspective matters and 
then matters some more. It matters when we ask what do Latino 
newcomer students need. It matters when we ask what skills, resources, 
and proclivities Latino newcomers bring to the table that schools and 
adult education programs could or should build from. It matters when 
we, or more appropriately the members of the communities we have 
worked in, attempt to articulate what being an educated member of that 
community should entail in terms of skills and practices, but also mores 
and cosmology. It matters when the issue of citizenship, dual citizenship, 
and/or nationality is considered with questions like loyalty to nation 
state or states and how and by what means such loyalties are solicited, 
denied, sought after, and transformed. It matters when we as research- 
ers/authors weigh in on the merit of the argument by some long-time 
members of host communities who claim they were there first, that they 
have a prerogative to promote their vision of what home should be, with 
newcomers having instead the prerogative to choose to become part of 
the community on the established members’ terms or to instead choose 
a different community. 

Each of the three of us can and to some extent have posited answers 
to these issues, but in each case, even with our shared interest in equity 
and democracy, those answers inevitably come from our particular 
vantage points. In our book we tried to juxtapose the voices of Latino 
newcomers with the voices of established community and educational 
leaders in our sites. We consciously recruited authors from overtly 
different backgrounds, some who spoke Spanish as a first language, 
others who were native English speakers, some who identified as 
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Chicanos/as and/or feminists, others who identified as Mexican nation- 
als and applied sociologists. Similarly, we were pleased that the level of 
focus varied from the almost micro-ethnographic lens of considering one 
art teacher’s curricular accommodations to newcomer students inter- 
ested in Chicano lowrider art to the macro-scale of how national English 
only movements were manifest and consequential for the leadership of 
the Georgia Department of Education. 

Since our book came out, it seems to have resonated with varied 
audiences. Shortly after a session we organized on this topic at AERA in 
2002, our publisher (Ablex, part of Greenwood/Praeger) told us all the 
book copies they had brought to the conference had sold out. In turn, pre- 
service and in-service teachers at the University of Georgia have nodded 
their heads in affirmation at the familiarity of the environments we 
describe. Perhaps our apparent success at engaging different readers is 
a direct product of our attempt to honor different voices, both in terms of 
the voices of those we studied and our voices as chapter authors. It is our 
hope here, that the readers of this journal! will find our inquiry equally 
engaging and our attempt genuine to honor the plurality or even 
cacophony of voices who are struggling to create education in the New 
Latino Diaspora and to define what it should be. 


Education and Policy in The New Latino Diaspora 


The New Latino Diaspora 

Increasing numbers of Latinos (many immigrant, and some from 
elsewhere in the US) are settling both temporarily and permanently in 
areas of the US that have not traditionally been home to Latinos — e.g., 
North Carolina, Maine, Georgia, Indiana, Arkansas, rural Illinois and 
near resort communities in Colorado.' Enrique Murillo and Sofia Villenas 
have called this the New Latino Diaspora (Murillo & Villenas, 1995). 
Newcomer Latinos are confronted with novel challenges to their senses 
of identity, status, and community. Instead of arriving in settings, like 
the Southwest, where Latinos have lived for centuries, those in the New 
Latino Diaspora arrive in unfamiliar places where long-term residents 
have little experience with Latinos. In the New Diaspora, then, Latinos 
face more insistent questions about who they are, who they seek to be, 
and what accommodations they merit — questions that are asked both 
by themselves and by others. 

These questions about identity often get addressed through formal 
and informal policies of mediating institutions (Lamphere, 1992; Levinson 
& Sutton, 2001) — notably schools (Goode et al., 1992) — that are key 
sites for the enactment of status hierarchies and other scripts for inter- 
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ethnic interaction. In these New Latino Diaspora sites, the scripts for 
inter-ethnic interaction are contradictory, emergent, and very much in 
flux, but their consequences are often predictable. Anglo hosts are often 
suspicious of Latino newcomers, and few Latino Diaspora schools so far 
are able to help Latino schoolchildren overcome the economic and social 
barriers they face. The most common educational accommodation to 
their needs is to pull them out of content classes for ESL work, a practice 
that often disrupts their acquisition of content knowledge. 

The initial schooling records of high school completion rates, repre- 
sentation in higher school tracks, and other ways of measuring Latino 
school achievement in New Diaspora sites seem similar to the unsatis- 
factory Latino experiences in the Southwest and in cities like Chicago 
and New York. New Latino Diaspora students are often placed in less- 
preferred spaces — sometimes literally in closets. And they are often 
taught by less credentialed teachers, who are themselves stigmatized by 
peers through an academic ‘caste-system’ that looks down on bilingual/ 
ESL education (Grey 1991). 

The emergent patterns in the New Latino Diaspora seem inauspi- 
ciously familiar, but we do not have much data. We know a lot about the 
education of U.S. Latinos in areas like the Southwest (e.g., Foley 1990; 
Vasquezet al. 1994, Suarez-Orozco & Suarez-Orozco 1995, Romo & Falbo 
1996, and Valdés 1996) and Chicago (e.g., Guerra 1998). But, with the 
partial exception of some studies that emerged from the Changing 
Relations Project (e.g., Grey 1991), the literature includes very little 
about the educational experiences of newcomers in the New Latino 
Diaspora. Nor are there any comparative analyses of the overlaps and 
dissimilarities in educational policies and experiences in New Latino 
Diaspora locales. This volume provides data on these issues. 

The nine substantive chapters in this volume present ethnographic 
case studies from various New Latino Diaspora locations in order to 
explore how Diaspora Latinos find themselves constructed by members 
of the receiving communities and how they assert their identities in 
response. Because the authors of the proposed papers variously identify 
as Anglo, Chicano/a, Latino/a, and/or Mexican national (and differ along 
other key dimensions as well), the collection of papers presents a 
polyvocal perspective on the New Latino Diaspora. 

The New Latino Diaspora represents a unique socio-historical loca- 
tion. Like most immigrants and many other U.S. Latinos, most New 
Diaspora Latinos regularly face racism and the burdens of being working 
class and speaking a minority language. They confront a segmented 
labor market that they are usually expected to enter only ‘from the 
bottom’ (Spener 1988). Unlike the majority of immigrants arriving in the 
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US at the beginning of the 20th century, however, many of the Latino 
newcomers are coming directly to rural locations that are unaccustomed 
to outsiders of any type, or that have conceptualized difference only in 
dichotomous terms into which the newcomers do not readily fit (e.g., 
White and Black). And in some cases, despite the challenges and 
obstacles that they face, members of the New Latino Diaspora do not face 
conditions where anti-Latino discrimination is deeply endemic — be- 
cause the Latino presence is too new. Because of the unique conditions 
they face, Diaspora Latinos do not easily fit most models of minority 
children in school. The chapters in this volume describe both familiar and 
unfamiliar predicaments and opportunities faced by Diaspora Latinos as 
they move into rural America outside the Southwest. 


Education and Policy 

The contributors to this volume focus on institutional settings, like 
schools, in which Latinos adopt identities and have identities imposed on 
them. But education and schooling are not seen as fully synonymous here 
(e.g., Hansen 1990, Borofsky 1987). As Levinson and Holland explain: 


Anthropologists have long recognized the existence of culturally spe- 
cific and relative definitions of the educated person. Although the 
degree to which cultural training is formalized, situated at a remove 
from the activities for which it is intended, and provided on a mass scale 
may vary, anthropologists recognize all societies as providing some 
kind of training and some set of criteria by which members can be 
identified as more, or less, knowledgeable. Distinct societies, as well as 
ethnic groups and microcultures within those societies, elaborate the 
cultural practices by which particular sets of skills, knowledges, and 
discourses come to define the truly ‘educated’ person. (1996: 2) 


In the cases presented here, what knowledge and skill are sought after 
varies according to one’s perspective. Host community members (typi- 
cally Anglos) and newcomer Latinos often differ in their views of 
education. Both see schooling as a vehicle for education, and there is 
some overlap in their goals for schooling (e.g., English literacy skill 
acquisition, graduation), but there are also some differences. Though few 
acknowledge it, host community members often distinguish between 
what constitutes an ‘educated’ Latino and an ‘educated’ Anglo. An 
‘educated’ Latino, for instance, may be constructed as one who knows 
how to work hard and not complain, while an ‘educated’ Anglo may know 
how to shape a corporate vision and engineer profitable practices. 
Latino newcomers also bring cultural identities, experiences, and 
ways of knowing to their new locations. Using these, they create models 
of what knowledges, skills, and dispositions are worthy of respect and 
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have utility. As Villenas shows in her chapter, the resulting construction 
of what it means to be educated matches neither the construction of 
‘educated’ that was extant in the Mexican city or village, of origin, nor the 
constructions of ‘educated’ offered by the new host society. 

With their dynamic, hybrid visions of education, Latino newcomers 
often confront a contradiction in their host communities. On the one 
hand, they encounter an ideology that values equal treatment and self- 
determination. On the other hand, the practices through which host 
communities respond to newcomers often conflict with these values. 
Some members of host communities overtly denigrate the newcomers 
and fantasize about returning to a pre-Latino state. But many do not. 
Even most of these, however, nonetheless participate in educational 
policies and practices that often label and constrain Latino students. 

Borrowing from Levinson and Sutton (2001) and Shore and Wright 
(1997), we treat policy as more than just formal dictates and resource 
allocations sent from above. Policy also includes locally created and 
contested action. Four of Levinson and Sutton’s arguments inform 
this book: 


@ Policy serves as a legitimating charter for the techniques of admin- 
istration and as an operating manual for everyday conduct; it is the 
symbolic expression of normative claims worked into a potentially 
viable institutional blueprint. Instead of separating them entirely, we 
examine policy formation and implementation as a dynamic, interre- 
lated process. (p. 2) 


@ In all the scholarly discourse around policy, there is little evidence of 
the sociocultural perspective: a locally informed, comparative account 
of how people make and engage with policy. (p. 6) 


@ In the processes of policy formation, problems are constructed for 
solution and thus the needs of individuals and societies become subject 
to authoritative definition. (p. 17) 


@ Among public policy arenas, educational policy is unique in its power 
to determine who has the right to become an ‘educated’ person. (p. 17) 


Policies, both formal and improvised, start as the identification of 
problems. They embed constructions of the status quo, beliefs that the 
status quo is inadequate, and theoretical propositions about how specific 
actions will bring changes. A common element of the sites considered 
here is that the presence of Latino newcomers was constructed as a 
problem. Once policies are articulated, they start to delimit understand- 
ings of how the problem can be solved. Conceptualizing newcomers as 
problems in particular ways (e.g., they need to be Americanized, they 
have deficits which need to be remedied, they should be given little ' 
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support because they are stealing our jobs, they need to learn English), 
host communities articulate views of who the Latinos are and what types 
of treatment they deserve. 

Newcomers, too, engage in formal and informal policy formation. 
They construct views of themselves and Anglos, partly in response to 
Anglos’ constructions of them. Using Levinson and Sutton’s inclusive 
construction of the idea of policy, even acts like dropping out or sending 
ones children back to Latin America to be raised by relatives (e.g., Hagan 
1994, Trueba 1999) are a type of educational policy. As they explain 
(2001:5), “Even outright resistance to a policy can be seen as a kind of 
[appropriated version of policy] insofar as it incorporates a negative 
image of policy into schemes of action.” The chapters in this volume 
describe various cases of the interplay between Latino and Anglo 
construals of “the problem” in New Latino Diaspora sites. 


Schooling, the Political Economy, and the Public Sphere 

Educational policy at the local level is always challenged by demo- 
graphic change. In the New Latino Diaspora, these challenges almost 
always involve local businesses’ “externalization of indirect costs” 
(Hackenberg 1995:238) and the “Latinization of low-wage labor” (Griffith 
1995:129). The businesses that lure newcomer labor to the Latino 
Diaspora have left it to the existing social service infrastructure —i.e., 
schools, health care providers, municipal offices, etc. — to negotiate the 
added costs and complications of serving new populations (Gonzalez 
Baker et al. 1999:99). Externalization of indirect costs can cause 
resentment on the part of service providers, though more often than not 
those sentiments are directed at the newcomers rather than at the 
businesses precipitating the changes. Along with this resentment often 
come overt acts of newcomer exploitation, such as landlords over- 
pricing substandard housing because of housing shortages and employ- 
ers’ use of fear to intimidate workers from seeking medical assistance 
or workman’s compensation for work-related injuries and illness. Most 
of the chapters describe, or at least hint at, such dynamics across the 
Latino Diaspora. 

In the case of Latino newcomers, many who speak Spanish as a first 
and sometimes only language, an immediate necessity is communica- 
tion. This might mean hiring bilingual paraprofessionals for the school 
setting. Typically, however, the changes and needed responses are much 
more profound, extending beyond school sites into the larger community 
and proving to be much more complex than just a need for language 
interpreters. San Miguel (1987: xv) has claimed that the acrimonious 
debates about bilingual education (perceived as accommodation to 
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Latinos) need to be replaced by a focus on schools’ unwillingness or 
inability to meet the diverse needs of Mexican-descent children. 

Latino students, parents, and laborers in the New Latino Diaspora 
bring to their encounter with established residents beliefs about their 
own identities, about the identities and beliefs of established residents, 
and about the political economy in which they are intertwined. Tied to 
these are cultural beliefs about child rearing, household responsibility, 
and family values. As Valdés (1996), Delgado-Gaitan (1990), Vasquez et 
al. (1994), Villenas (this volume) and others have noted, Latino parents 
frequently have different conceptualizations of parent and school re- 
sponsibilities than the middle-class Anglos who set most US public 
school policy. In general, schooling in traditional Latino Diaspora loca- 
tions has not been responsive to Latinos and has not encouraged Latino 
parental input into schooling (e.g., San Miguel 1987: 217). Nor have 
Latino newcomers’ skills been consistently appreciated and used as 
building blocks for subsequent education. 

In the Southwest and other areas with higher density of Latinos, 
there have been important exceptions to the generally inadequate 
treatment educational institutions have given to Latinos. For example, 
the Latino parent involvement group described by Delgado-Gaitan 
(1990) provides newcomer parents an opportunity for authentic input 
into the schooling of their children. The high schools described by Lucas, 
et al. (1990) and some of the districts described by Dentler and Hafner 
(1997) are responsive to newcomer Latino student needs. The ‘funds of 
knowledge’ work at the University of Arizona (Mollet al. 1992, Gonzalez 
et al., 1995, Moll & Gonzalez 1997) has helped educators build on 
students’ existing skills and knowledge. All of these examples could be 
instructive for educational policies and policy implementation in the 
New Latino Diaspora, but they have not been adopted so far. 

If ‘best practices’ that lead to high achievement among Latinos are 
known (e.g., Lucas 1997, Walqui 1999), why is it that they are so 
inconsistently pursued in existing Diaspora locations and New ones? 
The answers are complex. Shor’s (1986) cynical observation that school- 
ing in a capitalist society is ‘successful’ to the extent that it conveys to 
students stratified expectations would suggest that schools do not want 
to remedy inadequacies in the education available to Latino newcom- 
ers. A quite different explanation could claim that the problems of any 
inadequate current practice are ephemeral, that they will be remedied 
as soon as educators learn what is needed. Several chapters in this 
volume do describe how host schools struggled to find resources and 
knowledge as the process of demographic change unfolded. But this 
cannot suffice as an explanation. Something also seemed to interfere 
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with educators’ efforts to find the best practices noted above, or kept 
them from feeling that these were viable, in their communities. In 
many cases this interference came from host community stereotyping 
of Latinos. 

Established residents in New Latino Diaspora locales are influenced 
by various large-scale projects for and against newcomers. For example, 
national debates about bilingual education and its purported implica- 
tions for cultural identity are known to many host community residents, 
and inform their reactions to newcomers, even though their understand- 
ing of bilingual education is generally limited. Concerns about illegal 
immigration and job displacement also inform some host community 
responses to newcomers. As Suadrez-Orozco summarizes: “Anti-immi- 
grant sentiment — including the jealous rage that ‘illegals are getting 
benefits instead of citizens like my friend’ — is intertwined with an 
unsettling sense of panic in witnessing the metamorphosis of ‘home’ into 
a world dominated by sinister aliens” (1998: 296-297). 

Furthermore, ostensibly sympathetic responses to newcomers often 
do not lead to more favorable outcomes, because they can be less 
sympathetic than they first appear.? The pro-immigration script de- 
scribed by Sudrez-Orozco (1998) is common in New Latino Diaspora 
locales (e.g., Hamann 1999). In that script Latino newcomers are con- 
structed as hard-working, loyal, religious, family-oriented and willing to 
take work no one else wants. The script simultaneously reiterates the 
mythology of the U.S. being attractive and fair to immigrants, a view 
espoused by many host community members, and one that rationalizes 
assimilative projects. But the alleged virtues of immigrants also con- 
strain, as they deny newcomers the prerogative to complain about 
working conditions, inadequate housing, and racism at school, and to 
seek work and opportunities that others do want (because to do so would 
be disloyal and confrontational). 


The Perspectives of Newcomers 

Informed by the ‘funds of knowledge’ (Moll et al. 1992, Gonzalezet al. 
1995, Moll & Gonzalez 1997) that they bring with them to their new 
contexts, as well as the habits and experiences of immigrants who have 
preceded them to the new site (Hagan, 1994), Latino newcomers adopt 
various beliefs and behaviors once they arrive in New Latino Diaspora 
communities. They may imagine themselves as part oftheir new commu- 
nity (Chavez 1994, Anderson 1983), or feel detached and tentative, or 
actively excluded from it. Schools can be key sites for the construction of 
community identity and inclusion (e.g., Pugach 1998, Peshkin 1994, 
Bissinger 1991), but they can also be sites that exclude Latino newcomers 
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through the persistence of non-responsive policies and the failure to 
build on newcomers’ existing funds of knowledge. 

Many newcomers resist both the virulent and ‘benevolent’ forms of 
racism they encounter by affirming their own identities as immigrants 
or minority group members. (Benevolent racism refers to the policies and 
practices of those who allege good intentions but whose actions have 
discriminatory consequences [see the chapters by Villenas & Wortham]). 
For some newcomers, affirmation of identity involves a rejection of 
majority values and institutions, i.e., what Ogbu (1987) calls the cultural 
inversion model. At the school level, many ‘pushed-out’ (Trueba 1991) 
Latino students would fit in this category. While rejecting majority 
values and institutions might be a healthy response to discrimination, 
with respect to identity development and cultural preservation, such a 
stance often leaves minority students vulnerable to serious economic 
and social problems. 

Some Latino newcomers manage to affirm their own cultures without 
overtly rejecting majority values and institutions. Pugach (1998) describes 
Latina students in a New Mexico bordertown who create a Latino model 
of school success that is nonetheless accepted by the mainstream. In some 
cases, however, managing to become bicultural means conforming to 
majority practices in school but affirming immigrant ones at home. This 
is akin to the strategy pursued by Sikh students in Britain documented by 
Hall (1995) and the strategy attempted by the Portuguese immigrant 
students studied by Becker (1990; cf. also Gibson 1997). 

Becker notes, however, that newcomers’ attempts at situational 
manipulation of ethnic identity — for example, attempting to have a 
mainstream rather than immigrant identity at school — were not always 
recognized by members of non-newcomer groups. Teachers and non- 
Portuguese students continued to compartmentalize the Portuguese 
newcomers as immigrants and to articulate negative stereotypes about 
them. Despite the immigrant students’ use of accentless English at 
school, their imitation of popular clothing styles, and other efforts to 
reject their stigmatized immigrant identity, they were identified as 
having limited potential and limited school aspirations. Grady’s chapter 
describes how students’ bids for acceptance can vary according to the 
topic of the class, with art, a subject that embraces self-expression, 
proving to be more receptive than others. Wortham’s chapter describes 
how gender can influence both the bids for acceptance that are at- 
tempted, as well as the way they are received. 

Some newcomers react to racism by internalizing negative stereo- 
types of their home cultures. They try to assimilate to the mainstream 
culture, using a replacement orientation — with new cultural competen- 
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cies permitting abandonment of their original culture (e.g., Keefe & 
Padilla 1987). 

Whatever strategy they adopt, newcomers’ identity maintenance 
and construction projects do not occur in isolation from Anglos’ attempts 
to uphold the ‘mainstream’ cultural order. The majority often ‘racializes’ 
immigrant groups. Historically, this racializing has often meant identi- 
fying immigrants as biologically distinct and inferior. But if such overtly 
racist ideologies have largely lost favor, the social construction of immi- 
grants as less deserving and/or as missing knowledge, lacking skills, and 
being inferior remains powerful, if tacit. The application of a cultural 
deficit ideology to Latinos has been criticized in the research literature 
for at least 30 years (e.g., Carter, 1970; Erickson, 1987; Vasquez, et al., 
1994), but according to Valdés (1996) and Valencia (1997) it still remains 
commonplace among many mainstream educators. In their chapter, 
Beck and Allexsaht-Snider note that a cultural deficit ideology is consis- 
tent with a colonialist ideology, with the colonizer assuming all their 
attributes are superior to those of the colonized. In accordance with the 
racializing process and the promulgation of cultural deficit ideologies, 
members of the mainstream, individually and through the institutions 
they lead, often exclude newcomers from positions of power in the 
workplace, the community, and the schools. 

As migration streams feeding Diaspora locations mature (Massey et 
al. 1987, Tienda 1989), newcomers attracted by employment often settle 
in and bring their families to Diaspora locations without feeling attached 
to their new location (Anderson 1983, Chavez 1994). Political involve- 
ment and residential stability are more likely if newcomers imagine 
themselves as part of their new community, but that is difficult to 
accomplish and often resisted by local Anglos. Limited housing options, 
financial vulnerability, and (for some) the risk of deportation all contrib- 
ute to residential mobility. 

Meier and Stewart (1991) have found that Latino students’ perfor- 
mance at school correlates with the community political power of Latinos 
and with Latinos’ presence as instructors and administrators. The 
implications of this finding for New Latino Diaspora locations are 
dramatic, as newness to community, lack of citizenship, and other factors 
inhibit Latino newcomers’ political participation. Because of Latinos’ 
recent arrival in the region and their lack of political power, nearby 
teacher-training institutions usually have developed few Latino-ori- 
ented recruiting initiatives and student support networks. This limits 
the regional supply of Latino educators and helps perpetuate the dy- 
namic described by Meier and Stewart 

Unlike past generations of immigrants, members of the New Latino 
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Diaspora are often close enough to home and connected enough to robust 
transnational labor movements that it is easy for them to retain strong ties 
to their home countries (Hagan 1994). Guerra (1998) even suggests that 
many Latinos now live in ‘transnational communities’ — communities 
that cannot be adequately defined using a single geographic reference, or 
even a single nation. In the case of Mexican newcomers, lingering sending- 
community ties are facilitated by the Mexican government’s formal 
attempts to remain salient to expatriates through programs like Mexicanos 
en el Extranjero (Mendez Lugo 1997, Goldring 1998). Those in migrant 
sending communities who depend on financial remittances also have a 
stake in keeping newcomers connected to their sending communities. 

The circumstances of displacement from sending communities, the 
use of geographically diverse family and fictive kin networks as an 
economic risk-minimization strategy (Stark 1991), and the uncertainty 
of economic and cultural opportunities in the receiving community 
further explain enduring ties to home communities (Ainslie 1999, 
Gutiérrez 1999). Such ties can influence newcomers’ educational aspira- 
tions and can compel natives of host communities to construct the 
newcomer population as temporary and in need of only minimal help. 
Thus a final dilemma faced by Latino newcomers in the New Latino 
Diaspora is the ambiguity of whether they are migrants or immigrants, 
an ambiguity that many newcomers themselves express. 


The Chapters 

The chapters in this book examine the construction of cultural 
identity in the New Latino Diaspora by examining educational 
policymaking, interpretation, and implementation. We focus on educa- 
tion in a broad sense — including not just school practice and school 
district management, but also popular education, grassroots efforts, and 
the informal learning that comes from reading newspapers and partici- 
pating in the public sphere. The chapters vary in their primary focus, 
with some considering gender, some focusing on families and house- 
holds, others on K-12 schools, others on school districts and state 
departments of education, and still others on formal and informal public 
community life. 

We use ethnography to focus on day-to-day inter-ethnic interaction 
and to describe host community members’ construction of a Latino 
‘Other’ (and Latinos’ contributions to and resistance against this con- 
struction). Using such ethnographic descriptions, the chapters illumi- 
nate how policy mandates have consequences for Latinos and non- 
Latinos at the local level. The chapters describe the local processes by 
which official and de facto policies are created and responded to. Thus 
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these chapters provide a basis for what Delgado-Gaitan and Trueba 
(1991) refer to as the ethnography of empowerment, where ethnographic 
data becomes the rationale for the reform of policy and practice. 

The chapters differ on anumber of dimensions, among them authors’ 
identities. While all of the authors are now affiliated with institutes of 
higher education, several had other affiliations when they carried out 
their fieldwork or gained entry to the field sites. Beck worked for 
Georgia’s Migrant Education program; Martinez assisted with a school 
district’s Title VII grant; Brunn helped a school district create a language 
policy for newcomers; Zuniga, Hernandez, Shadduck, and Villareal all 
worked for the Mexican university partner that offered a range of 
services to two Georgia school districts; and Hamann made his first foray 
into his research site as a Title VII grant-writer. 

Geography is another source of difference among the chapters. Three 
of the papers look at Georgia, two at North Carolina, one at northern New 
England, two at the rural Midwest, and one at the Rocky Mountains. Yet 
geography is also a source of similarity, as all the studies except Beck and 
Allexsaht-Snider’s describe rural locations (their study describes a state 
department of education so it does not have fixed site). The largest site 
described in this volume is a city of 25,000. 

The economies of the communities studied are superficially differ- 
ent, with Latino newcomers attracted to work opportunities in the resort 
industry in the Rockies, meat-packing in Illinois, Indiana, New England, 
and North Carolina, and a diversity of industries in Georgia, most 
notably carpet mills. Yet the economic niches in each of these sites are 
similar: the work is tedious, hazardous, and low-paying. An insufficient 
number of established community members are willing to take such 
work, so the work becomes ethnically-typed or marked (Tienda, 1989) 
with the collective identity ofthe Latino newcomers tied to the low-status 
occupations most hold. 

Deriving policy recommendations from her ethnographic work with 
Latino parents, Villenas describes Latina mothers’ confusion and frus- 
tration with the public schools their children were attending, including 
the mismatch between values and ideologies at home versus at school. 
She describes how Latina mothers’ views of parenting are changing, but 
through innovation and not assimilation. Her chapter then sketches how 
school policies and practices would need to change to be more accommo- 
dating to Latino parents and students. 

Beck and Allexsaht-Snider describe the Georgia Department of 
Education’s statewide response to the growing presence of Latino new- 
comers in Georgia. Their chapter draws on Beck’s five years of work with 
the federally-funded but state-administered Georgia Migrant Education 
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program, to give an account of how political changes in the Georgia 
Department of Education undermined many Latino students’ chances at 
a full education. 

The next two chapters describe a partnership between two North- 
west Georgia school districts and a private university in Mexico, from 
very different perspectives. Edmund Hamann investigates the ‘window 
of policy-making opportunity that opened when one of the Georgia 
districts conceded it was not sure how to respond to rapid demographic 
change. He describes how a binational partnership was created between 
the school district and a Mexican university. Hamann describes ‘alterna- 
tive policymaking moments,’ when stakeholders who usually are not 
positioned to influence schooling on a large scale suddenly have the 
chance to be policymakers. 

Victor Zuniga, Ruben Hernandez, Marioly Villareal, and Janna 
Shadduck-Hernandez describe their experiences as Mexico-based uni- 
versity professors who were asked to help two Georgia school districts 
create educational policies for Latino newcomers. Their chapter chronicles 
their successes and struggles in facilitating a public forum for Latino 
newcomer families, so that those families could more readily represent 
their needs and interests to school personnel. Their paper also considers 
the prospect of Mexican universities assisting U.S. school districts in 
general, and in the Latino Diaspora in particular. 

Wortham’s contribution is the only one set in northern New England. 
After noting the frequent disparity between the individualistic orienta- 
tion of most American schooling and the household/familial orientation 
of most Latino newcomers, Wortham considers the different ways male 
and female Latino/a adolescents construct personal identities and how 
these different gendered identities affect those students’ school success. 
U.S. school policy and practice seem to provide a liberating opportunity 
for many Latinas in Wortham’s study, but it seems to limit the horizons 
of Latino males. 

Martinez describes an atypical New Latino Diaspora site, one that is 
located in a state that has long been host to Latinos (Colorado), but in a 
community that has not. He describes some educators’ attempt to 
implement an ‘ideal’ transitional bilingual education program. In this 
case, district policies and unforeseen circumstances led to a less than 
ideal program that had negative educational consequences for the Latino 
newcomers. His chapter illustrates well how the community context that 
Latino newcomers confront enables the creation of a separate and 
inadequate school experience for newcomer children. 

Based on her ethnographic research with Latino immigrant stu- 
dents at a high school in rural Indiana, Grady describes how these 
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students resisted the official assimilationist curriculum by acquiring an 
alternative text on “Lowrider Arte” (a magazine of art inspired by the 
long-time Chicano tradition of customizing ‘low-rider’ automobiles, one 
that affirms a Chicano aesthetic). She then describes how this resistance 
was validated by the school when a mainstream art teacher embraced 
students’ involvement with lowrider art. 

Brunn describes his experiences facilitating a rural Illinois district’s 
attempt to develop a language policy. His account of how Latino parents 
and students were integrated into a formal policy development process, 
and of the resistance put up by some educators who were skeptical of its 
recommendations, illustrate both the challenge and the promise of 
inclusive policy formation in the New Latino Diaspora. 

Enrique Murillo’s chapter returns to several of the themes broached 
in this introduction — particularly the role of racialized political 
economy—by looking at the virulently anti-immigrant construction of 
Latino newcomers in a North Carolina community where immigrants’ 
only accepted identity was as labor. Murillo then describes how the local 
poultry-industry’s quest to remain ‘globally competitive’ and its depen- 
dence on immigrant labor for work ‘no one else wants’ has dehumanized 
Latinos in this town. His conclusions draw together and contextualize 
many findings from the preceding chapters. 


The volume ends with a summative chapter prepared by Margaret 
Gibson. 


Notes 


' The term Latino can be defined expansively to include anyone of descent or 
origin from territories under the neo-colonial (and sometimes overtly colonial) yoke 
of the Monroe Doctrine (Hayes-Bautista & Chapa, 1987) —i.e., nearly all of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. That is the definition we use here. However, most 
members of the New Latino Diaspora were born in or trace their origins to Mexico 
and Central America. Newcomers from Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and South 
America seem mostly to be heading to locales with long-established Latino popula- 
tions — e.g., Miami and New York — though there are exceptions to this trend (e.g., 
Dominican immigrants in Rhode Island, Colombians in Georgia). 

2 Prevalent as patronizing, colonial, and ultimately racist viewpoints may 
be, however, we must clarify that established members of host communities can 
act with grace and sincerity toward Latino newcomers. There are those who 
accept and promote an “additive view of acculturation” (Gibson, 1997: 441) and 
who thereby ameliorate the social and economic burdens of being a Latino 
newcomer without trying to convert or condescend toward the newcomer 
community. It is just that the pool of those who do well by newcomers is smaller 
than those who mean well. 
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Guest Editor’s Note 


This article is unusual for our journal in that most of it was previously 
published as the introductory chapter of the recent book Education In the New 
Latino Diaspora: Policy and the Politics of Identity (Wortham, Murillo, & 
Hamann, 2001). With the permission of the original publisher, we have elected 
to reprint that chapter here because we think it addresses so many of this 
journal’s areas of foci — e.g., reflective examination of important educational 
issues from varied viewpoints, methodologies, cultures, and nationalities—as 
well as the international focus of this special issue. The authors of the original 
piece have also added a new short introduction to their chapter that explicates 
how they think their work ties to the mission and goals of this journal. 
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Introduction 


Vaillant (2001) recently used a metaphor of an iceberg to discuss 
contemporary models of civic education. The visible top of the iceberg 
represents knowledge of a country’s government, its laws, and the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Below are the skills and attitudes 
citizens must have to actively participate in democratic decision-mak- 
ing. These skills include critical thinking, appreciating and tolerating 
different points of view, constructing and presenting arguments, and 
actively participating in decisions affecting one’s country and life. This 
paper examines processes and practices of teaching civic education, or 
elements below the waterline, in Samara, Russia. 

Education is a political endeavor. Regardless of the community or 
country, the dominant forces in a society select and control the knowledge 
and values that are taught in schools (Giroux, 1988; Morrison, 2000; 
Sadker & Sadker, 2000). Thatis, school curricula, classroom materials and 
methods of teaching reflect the dominant group’s vision of the world 
(Apple, 1993; Apple & Christian-Smith, 1991; Shannon, 1992; Shor, 1999). 

Although it is now more than ten years ago, the collapse of the Soviet 
system has produced deep and lasting cracks in Russian education. 
Curricula and methods of teaching from the Soviet era, that were largely 
established by Stalin and prescribed so precisely as to even identify the 
number of minutes per year for each of the subjects, have changed little 
since 1991. Many Russian educators, as well as their politicians, are 
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aware that their educational system needs radical reform to reflect their 
country’s new political and economic systems. Concepts pertaining to 
citizenship and democratic ways of thinking must become part of 
students’ education if Russia’s social reforms are to succeed. But this is 
no easy matter. Soviet approaches to education are firmly entrenched 
throughout Russia, and there are few economic or social resources to 
change them. Most Russian schools do not have curricula or classroom 
materials representing their new society. Russian teachers, the great 
majority of whom were prepared during Soviet times, do not use demo- 
cratic methods and processes of teaching. Furthermore, there is little 
impetus for reform given the meager financial resources the government 
currently allocates to public education. 

Civic education is the one subject that most closely addresses the 
many changes needed in Russian education. Preparing children for a 
democratic society, that requires citizen participation and debate, is far 
different than teaching in a totalitarian system where the populace has 
no voice in governmental decision-making. 

In the last decade there have been many publicly and privately 
funded efforts to support civic education and democratic teaching prac- 
tices in Russia (e.g., Klooster, Steele, & Bloem, 2000; Patrick, 1997; 
Polozhevets & Schechter, 1997; Shinew & Fisher, 1999). In this paper I 
describe and explain how civic education is being implemented in 
Russia’s Samara region. The paper examines how Russia is moving 
toward its important goals of transforming itself into a republic where 
citizens actively participate in the governing process. The specific ques- 
tions examined in the paper are the following: (1) How is civic education 
being implemented in Russia’s Samara region? (2) How do Russian 
teacher educators react to methods of teaching that emphasizes social 
interaction and critical thinking? (3) What contextual variables influ- 
ence the implementation of civic education and democratic methods of 
teaching in the Samara region? 


Method 


This is a qualitative study in which data were gathered as a result of 
my participating in the civic education project, “University Partner- 
ship,” in Samara, Russia. I lived and worked there for twenty-eight days 
between May 12“ and June 8", 2001. During this period, I exchanged 
ideas about methods of teaching civic education with university faculty 
and elementary and secondary teachers. My expertise is in literacy 
education and methods of teaching. For the past five years I also 
participated in the Reading and Writing for Critical Thinking project in 
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Kazakhstan, Central Asia (Landis, McDermott, Traw, & Ogle, 2000; 
Steele, Meridith, Temple, & Walter, 1997). In that project, as well as in 
my own teaching at The Sage Colleges, I advocate a social constructivist 
model of teaching (Brooks & Brooks, 1993; Short & Burke, 1996; 
Vygotsky, 1978). Social constructivism is based on the belief that stu- 
dents must be actively engaged in learning by connecting new knowledge 
to what they already know. In addition, a classroom’s social context, 
particularly in terms of creating opportunities for students to interact 
with one another in small and large groups, provides a scaffold or support 
for learning. It is a strong and applicable instructional model for civics 
education because it encourages critical thinking and exchange of ideas 
among students. Moreover, social constructivism fits well with Giroux’s 
(1988) notion that “... classrooms should be social and political sites 
involved in the struggle for democracy” (p. 196). 

The University Partnership is a three-year project, funded by the 
United States Information Agency, and designed to support educational 
institutions in Samara, Russia in their efforts to develop civic education 
programs. The project’s goals are threefold: (1) To produce and institu- 
tionalize a civic education program in universities and colleges in the 
Samara region. (2) To develop a center for civic education in Samara 
which will be supported by American and Russian specialists. (3) To 
implement dissemination plan to share information about civic educa- 
tion throughout the Samara region. 


The Samara Region 

The Samara region is located in central Russia. Its largest city, now 
called Samara, is located on the Volga River approximately 500 miles 
north of the Caspian Sea. The city’s population is over one million. 
Formerly known as Kuybyshev, Samara became the Soviet capital 
during WWII because of its distance from the front lines, and all foreign 
embassies were located there. Not far from the city are the Zhiguli 
Mountains that flank each side of the Volga. Stalin established work 
camps in these mountains, and they are reputed to have been the most 
horrendous places to have been sent. Caves were tunneled into the 
mountains to store military supplies, and to this day access to the area 
is prohibited. After the World War II the city was “closed” to Westerners 
because it produced military equipment in its factories, and it was the 
center of the Soviet aerospace industry. Samara’s Institute of Aerospace 
was instrumental in sending the first “Sputnik” into space in 1957. 

Many of the citizens of Samara say its infrastructure is largely 
unchanged from the Soviet times. Although the citizens proudly state 
that its standard of living ranks third in all of Russia, behind that of 
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Moscow and St. Petersburg, with the next breath they also complain that 
life is difficult in their city. There are few employment opportunities for 
the young. Many of the residences, particularly in the older part of the 
city, lack running water and toilets. Everyone complains about the city’s 
road conditions, and drivers must carefully circumnavigate the ruts and 
holes to avoid bottoming-out. The city’s downtown neighborhood con- 
tains pre-Soviet housing that recalls Samara’s early history as a trading 
port on the Volga. Outside the city center there are enormous Soviet 
housing projects where most of the people now live. 


Data Collection and Analysis 

Data for this paper were collected from a variety of sources and 
particularly from my many visits and discussions with faculty and 
students in Samara’s universities and schools. While in Samara I 
conducted seminars and presentations with university students major- 
ing in history and/or preparing for teaching positions. I also led seminars 
with experienced teachers participating in continuing education pro- 
grams; once every five years classroom teachers in Russia are required 
to complete a 150-hour continuing education course and this is one of the 
groups with whom I spoke. Several university student interpreters, who 
worked for me, served as additional informants about Russian’s ways of 
thinking about education and life. 

Data collection was continuous and on going throughout my time in 
Samara. Data analysis, particularly the qualitative form as used in this 
study, involves some amount of interpretation. Consequently, I am well 
aware that my inferences about civic education may have been influ- 
enced by my own social and cultural filters that I carry from a life 
experience in America. Yet, I worked to minimize any distortions by 
corroborating data acquired in one context with information obtained 
from another. Typically, information obtained in one social context 
generated additional questions that I needed to examine when partici- 
pating in another. So the process of gathering and analyzing data for this 
study was recursive. Qualitative researchers refer to this recursive 
comparison of data from one context to another as the “constant com- 
parative method” (Glasser & Strauss, 1968). 

Regardless of whether I was with faculty or university students, I 
always asked them whether teaching or learning today differs from being 
ateacher or student during socialist times. Answers to these questions often 
revealed the respondents’ worldviews, particularly in terms of democracy 
and free expression of ideas. In addition, I asked faculty how they taught 
civic education, how many contact hours these courses contained, what 
materials they used, and how many students participated. 
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During the day I wrote on index cards to record key ideas. I thought 
this method would be an unobtrusive way to record information and not 
distract my sources from our conversation. Later I typed my notes into 
two categories: direct observations and interpretations. Other qualita- 
tive researchers have found that this method of note taking minimizes 
bias in descriptive research such as this (Hubbard & Power, 1993; 
Glasser & Strauss, 1968). At the end of my month in Russia I had typed 
60 typed pages of field observations that are now serving as the data 
source for this paper. 


Results 


Civic Education in Samara 

The fall of socialism triggered the realization among national as well 
as international educators that educational reform was desperately 
needed in the Russian educational. Today people are still debating the 
nature of the reform. As one teacher told me, “During the old times we 
knew what kind of citizens we wanted, but nowadays we are not sure 
what we want!” 

Soviet schools integrated political ideology and indoctrination to 
communism throughout its curricula as well as in their summer pro- 
grams such as the “Pioneers.” But there were never specific courses in 
civic education. People did not participate in governmental decision 
making, nor did they have a role in the governing process under the 
Soviets. Like many countries throughout Europe, the Soviets had a 
national educational system — its curricula and methods of teaching 
were strictly controlled by Moscow and regions had little voice in either 
curriculum or methods instruction. 

The Soviets did not publicly acknowledge social problems except for 
those of their choosing. Consequently, topics pertaining to internal social 
problems were not discussed in their classrooms, and only state-ap- 
proved issues could be examined in their schools. It was only later during 
“Peroistroka” that teachers were encouraged to examine social problems 
with their students. The results of 70 years of repressive educational 
experiences are that Russians are unaccustomed to publicly discussing 
social problems and ideas to solve them. Moreover, teachers have 
traditionally functioned as classroom authority figures, and they rarely 
use classroom methods that elicit free expression of ideas that are so 
essential to civic education courses. Because of poor salaries young 
people are not entering the teaching profession, and most of their current 
teachers have been prepared during the Soviet period. So although the 
collapse of the Soviet system transformed the political and economic life 
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of the country, most Russian schools, at least those in the Samara region, 
have changed very little and have retained the authoritarian character- 
istics of the old system. 

When socialism ended, some regional governments and their minis- 
ters of education filled the void and initiated reform in their schools. In 
1999 Samara’s regional minister of education made civic education a 
requirement in all its elementary and secondary schools. Such an initia- 
tive would have been impossible under socialism without Moscow’s ap- 
proval. Civic education is now required in forms 1-11 in Samara’s schools. 
These lessons are taught one hour each week, although some schools are 
able to allocate more time. It is the first Russian region to require civic 
education in all its elementary and secondary schools. Samara State 
University, Samara Pedagogical University, and Samara’s Teacher Train- 
ing Institute are actively involved in preparing teachers for civic education 
courses. Civic education textbooks that have been recently published in 
Moscow are now used in Samara. Teachers say their students enjoy their 
civics lessons because they “like to talk about life.” 

Russians educators view civic education more broadly than American 
educators do. A classroom teacher in Samara told me, “Civic education is 
acurriculum about living.” Civic education in Russia is as likely to address 
problems of unemployment, drug abuse, and children’s rights as it is to 
address citizens’ rights and responsibilities and the ways laws are passed. 
When attending a civic education conference in Moscow, I listened to a 
group of educators from St. Petersburg identify crime, leisure time, drug 
abuse, unemployment, family issues, ethics and morality, environmental 
issues, military service, governmental corruption, and physical health as 
components of their civic education curriculum. 

The same St. Petersburg project also included recommendations for 
methods of teaching civic education, and the methods are clearly 
constructivist in character. For example, it contained the following recom- 
mendations: (1) Teachers are to remain neutral during discussions. (2) 
Everyone is encouraged participate. (3) All opinions are valued. (4) The 
classroom atmosphere must be accepting of differences of opinion. (5) 
Teachers must use active listening skills. St. Petersburg named their 
instructional method a “forum.” When asked about this method the 
conference presenter said, “Everyone is allowed to discuss their opinions 
so we might learn from each other.” Another presenter said, “Programs 
such as this produces discussion and social action for the benefit of society.” 

Russian and American faculty participating in the University Part- 
nership project have conducted several exchange visits in civic educa- 
tion. In 1997 faculty from The Sage Colleges, Boston University, and 
elsewhere visited Samara and met with faculty there to complete a 
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needs assessment. Several times Samara faculty visited the U.S. to 
participate in civic education seminars and observe civic programs in 
the United States. The Russian visitors, for example, visited the “Street 
Law” program in Kingston, New York, and “Project Citizen” in 
Niskayuna, New York. 

As a result of these visits to the United States, the Samara faculty 
developed their civic education program. One component is located at the 
Teacher Training Institute where teachers complete a 225-hour inservice 
course in civic education. The other component is based at Samara State 
University and Samara Pedagogical University where undergraduate 
students complete a 500-hour program that include summer practica 
with children. The teaching methods for the Samara State component 
consist of lectures, seminars, and practica and began in spring 2001. 

Three thousand teachers in Samara have already completed the 225- 
hour inservice in civic education at the Teacher Training Institute. 
Teachers earning certificates of completion are the only ones permitted 
to teach civic education throughout the region. Certificates holders are 
important in Russian society because it allows them opportunities to 
earn additional money. Many teachers try to increase their salaries by 
teaching special topics courses or tutoring students. Certificates, such as 
those given for civic education, therefore carry great importance for 
helping teachers improve their standard of living. 

Last year Russia’s federal minister of education visited the United 
States, where he met with American faculty involved in the University 
Partnership project. In May, the Deputy Minister of Education in 
Moscow stated that he is planning to institute civic education curriculum 
throughout all of Russia if the Samara project is successful. 

In winter 2002 another group of Samara faculty traveled to the 
United States to participate in seminars and observe civic education 
programs in schools. These project participants are expected to write a 
civic education manual for elementary and secondary schools. In the 
meantime the University Partnership project is assisted by the Samara 
Center for Civic Education founded as part of the Samara Teacher 
Training Institute Resource Center. The Center for Civic Education 
center is currently developing a curriculum library where books, videos, 
and internet access will be available to educators interested in develop- 
ing civic education in their schools. Next year the project will host a 
conference where civic education information will be disseminated to 
faculty in other Russian regions and universities. 
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Teaching Methods Emphasizing Social Interaction 
and Critical Thinking 

My assumption while teaching at Samara’s institutions was that my 
own methods should be constructivist and interactive — I felt they 
should model democratic expression of ideas in classrooms. My first 
teaching experience took place at Samara’s Pedagogical University. 
Here about 50 undergraduate history students waited for me in a lecture 
hall. When I arrived I asked them to compare and contrast their views 
about good teachers under Soviet times and now. Although many of the 
twenty year-olds can barely remember specifics of the socialist period, I 
suspected they all had rich memories of school. Using a Venn diagram I 
asked them to brainstorm the characteristics of a good teacher during the 
Soviet period. The students said that socialist teachers needed to “Know 
their subject matter well and love children.” They also said that teachers 
needed to maintain “classroom authority.” 

Then I asked them to list the qualities of good teaching in today’s 
society, but surprisingly no differences appeared. They again said that 
teachers should “know their subject matter and love students.” The 
university students further explained that teaching had not changed 
much since the Soviet period. 

I modeled methods of teaching that involved the students. I used 
Ogle’s (1987) KWL strategy (What I know, What I want to learn, and What 
Ihave learned) for eliciting students’ prior knowledge and involve them in 
critical thinking. I used Alvermann’s Discussion Web (1991) strategy to 
generate interaction among students. At times the university students 
became very energetic and contributed many ideas about their current 
educational system. However, their basic question to me was why I did not 
lecture to them? Afterall, one student explained, “This session was meant 
to be lecture.” Afterward, one of my hosts, who was a university faculty 
member, told me, “Students are not accustomed to this kind of teaching 
during lecture time.” He said that the students did participate in seminars 
and hands-on learning activities, and he suggested that “lecture might 
have been better for me, but I should do what I think is best.” I would later 
learn that students were more accustomed at having their teachers give 
them information and not involve them in discussion. 

A few days later I asked students at Samara State University to 
compare the characteristics of good students under the socialist period and 
now. The students said that the main qualities of good socialist students 
were that they attended classes, “recited what professors said and knew 
their textbooks.” They laughingly said that good socialist students were 
“members of the communist party and played athletics!” Then they said 
that good students today were ones who also “knew their textbooks, 
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attended classes, and recited his professors lectures.” I said that I was 
disappointed with their answer because I thought a good university 
student today needed to be a critical thinker. Reciting material from 
textbooks and lecture, I explained, was no longer sufficient for our modern 
world. I told them it was more important for today’s students to know how 
to skillfully process, sort, and analyze information. Remembering and 
reciting information, I argued, were not sufficient for the 21* century! 

A few weeks later I returned to teach at the Pedagogical University, 
and the students became actively involved in my presentation. After- 
wards my host said the students did not know what to make of this 
presentation because it is so different from what they knew about 
teaching. I had tried to make the point that teaching today should be 
different from the socialist period particularly in terms of modeling 
democratic approaches to discussion. I emphasized the fallacy of 
lecture as being the preferred method of instruction, and argued that 
the world was changing so rapidly that giving students information 
was not as desirable as teaching them ways of thinking critically about 
a subject. Although I do not think he agreed with me; he and all of my 
hosts were always gracious and polite in responding to what I said and 
did in their classrooms. Our differences of opinion, I suspect, rested in 
a fundamental difference about teaching: Russians seem to emphasize 
content knowledge while Americans focus more on the ways of thinking 
about a subject. 

Aseminar at the Teacher Training Institute was particularly reveal- 
ing in how American and Russian methods of teaching differ. Five 
teachers and a school psychologist participated in this seminar. They 
explained that since socialism has ended, they have never been encour- 
aged to change their methods. Stalin had changed their education 
system, but there has been little reform since that time. One of the 
teachers said the main problem with Russian schools is that their 
classrooms depended on discipline and respect — students are expected 
to please the adults. As the teacher spoke I recalled a specific example of 
this during one of my earlier presentations at Samara State University. 
My host faculty member asked the student audience how many of them 
voted during the last election. Almost all of them eagerly raised their 
hands indicating that they had voted. But later over dinner the host said 
that most of the students had lied. In fact, he had conducted a study of 
how many of them actually voted and found that only 10% of them 
participated. He explained their responses as an example of how they 
wanted to please me. There is an overriding sense of respect for authority 
and elders in Russia, and this disposition, he explained, interferes with 
honest and free expression of ideas in their classrooms. 
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Teachers at the Teacher Training Institute’s seminar made the 
following points about civic education in Samara: 


@ The teachers said older Russian students are not ready for critical 
thinking and civic literacy. They explained that they are accustomed to 
being told what to do and critical analysis and social interaction in their 
classrooms is difficult for them. The teachers believe there is more hope 
for elementary children who have not been indoctrinated in socialist 
ways of thinking. They agreed that civic education and interactive 
methods should be taught in the early grades. 


@ The school psychologist shared his perspective about civic education: 
(1) Citizens should be active in everyday life. (2) Citizens should have a 
rich knowledge of their country, legislation, social norms and customs, 
and moral principles of the people. (3) Citizens’ moral principles should 
be strong and stable. (4) Samara’s civic education course provided a 
model of civic values because it teaches children how to set their own 
goals and strategies for reaching them. 


@ Another teacher said the main problem with Russian schools is their 
emphasis on classroom discipline and respect. Children try to please 
adults by telling them what they want to hear. She did not think children 
engage in critical thinking because of this tendency to please adults. 


@ National testing, the teachers said, was another problem interfering 
with change in their methods of teaching. Students must demonstrate 
their knowledge on regional and national tests. Many of these tests 
require them to define terms, not critical analysis or evaluation of ideas. 
The teachers said, “The tests are limiting students’ thinking.” “Our 
system restricts teachers because of the tests.” “Every five years stu- 
dents take national tests and 75% of them must obtain 5’s and 4’s, or their 
teachers will be in difficulty.” 


@ When I asked the seminar teachers whether methods of teaching 
should be different in civic education, they agreed. “The approach should 
be different because of the issues.” “Civic education should provide new 
perspectives for children; we know interactive methods of teaching, but 
other courses should use them too.” But one of the teachers said, “Critical 
literacy will lead to pessimism — our opportunities are very little!” 


I encountered other restraints to the use of interactive teaching 
methods in Samara: (1) Teachers who are interested in educational 
change are not rewarded for doing so because there are no incentives for 
changing their teaching methods. (2) Russia has a culture of thinking 
that respects the authority of teachers and textbooks. (3) Education is 
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widely perceived as giving students information, not constructing it 
through social interaction and critical analysis in the classroom. 


Additional Challenges to Civic Education in Russia 

The major obstacle to educational reform and civic education, in 
particular, is the poor financial support from the Russian government. 
There is a teacher crisis because the young do not want to work in 
positions that pay so poorly. Teachers’ salaries average $35 a month, 
which is less than a typical monthly rent. Although many teachers 
increase their salaries by teaching overtime such as at night school and 
at double sessions, this makes for long and hard days. Many Russian 
teachers work 10-12 hour days and often six days a week. 

Taxes are notoriously insufficient for supporting Russian education. 
One school principal told me that if, “they needed more money to operate 
their schools, they must raise it.” This is quite different from their 
socialist period when the government took great interest in its schools. 
Now many schools rent space at night to private companies and groups. 
Principals open their school cafeterias to the public, and they develop 
business partnerships with universities who rent space for their own 
classes. Although teachers are encouraged with cash bonuses to have 
their students participate in academic competitions, school finances are 
so poor that a winning teacher can upset a school’s monthly budget. For 
example, one teacher whom I met had two students win academic awards 
during the same month. The teacher’s salary increased by 50% for each 
student or 100% for the month. Her school principal complained that her 
salary bonus created a terrible problem because he had difficulty paying 
the other teachers without having any other funds. 

Life has changed so quickly for Russian educators that they do not 
have experienced people managing their schools. Although they believe 
that in another decade they will have a large group of well-seasoned 
administrators, in the meantime they wonder what will happen to their 
schools. Some regions, such as Samara, are developing certificate pro- 
grams in school administration where administrators study personnel 
management, finances, new Russian laws and regulations. 

A general sense of pessimism pervades Russian thinking, and it may 
impede educational change. An example of their pessimism was revealed 
in students’ responses during one of my presentations at Samara State 
University. I asked the students to draw a time line identifying the 
positive and negative events of 20“ century Russian history. It surprised 
me to learn that the university students saw the 20" century largely as 
a negative one for Russian people. They placed most historical events 
below the horizontal line on their paper: World War I, WWII, the Great 
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Depression, the 1950’s and the “Cold War,” and the collapse of socialism. 
The only events appearing above the horizontal line were “Sputnik” and 
Uri Gugarin’s orbit around earth. Students placed Stalin exactly on the 
line, perceiving him as neutral, although my interpreter confided that he 
thought the students would have identified Stalin as positive ifI were not 
in the room. Apparently, people in Samara have a loyalty for Stalin 
because they believe he led them through the depression and the Nazi 
invasion; but the students are sensitive to how he is viewed by the West. 

On my final night in Samara I spoke with a dean from Samara State 
University. He said that he was not sure if democracy was right for 
Russia because “they did not have a tradition for it.” The young are 
disillusioned with it he said, and they do not have anything to compare 
democracy. Given the unemployment and deteriorating infrastructure 
of Samara, youth cynically ask, “So this is democracy?” The dean 
explained that the young were not voting and that major voting group 
was the “pensioners” who voted for any candidate supporting socialist 
programs for the elderly. So in the dean’s opinion, social change was 
evolving far too slowly, and he did think the country was improving. This 
dean is from the same department in the university where the civic 
education program is located. 


Discussion 


There have been many successes in civic education in the Samara 
region. Civic education is a requirement in all of its elementary and 
secondary schools. There are courses in civic education at Samara State 
University, Samara Pedagogical University, and Samara’s Teacher 
Training Institute. Over three thousand teachers have earned certifi- 
cates in civic education from the Teacher Training Institute, and this 
allows them to teach civics in Samara’s elementary and secondary 
schools. There is a new Center for Civic Education, located in the 
Teachers College, that is serving as a resource center for civic education 
books, videos, and internet access. Faculty from the University Partner- 
ship project are currently writing a curriculum manual in civic education 
for elementary and secondary teachers. 

Despite these many successes there remain challenges. Russian 
educators do not comfortably accept constructivist and interactive meth- 
ods of teaching that are so important in civic education. Methods of 
teaching civic education should offer a model to students about how they 
can critically analyze and discuss important issues in their own lives. But 
many Russian faculty, particularly from the universities and institutes, 
do not accept the importance of interactive methods of teaching. As one 
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university faculty member told me, “Your methods are interesting, but 
we donot do it that way — lecture is a time to give students information.” 
Instead they rely on lecture and student recitation as their method of 
instruction. Of course, many American University faculty have the same 
mind set. 

Several social and cultural factors within Russia interfere with 
faculty acceptance of interactive teaching methods: 


(1) The pedagogical tradition in Russia places teachers at the center of 
classroom learning. This is seen in their emphasis on lecture and 
recitation as their preferred method of teaching. This preference is 
further supported by access to books. Although people told me that their 
university students read widely, I wondered how much outside reading 
was actually being done. One of my interpreters confided to me that it 
takes him more than two hours to receive a book from the library after 
he places a call for it; book stacks are not accessible to the public. Rarely 
did I ever see a student with a book. I suspect that teacher lectures served 
as the primary source of information for students. Outside reading of 
textbooks is entirely supplemental. As a result, teacher lectures have 
great importance for faculty and students — this may explain part of the 
reason why students are so diligent in taking notes during class sessions, 
and why teachers are so revered as givers of information. 


(2) Russians place great value on classroom discipline and order. I do not 
think open discussions and cooperative learning activities are seen as 
comfortably fitting within their model of teaching and learning. This is 
definitely confirmed by reactions of Russian teachers when visiting 
American classrooms. 


(3) There is a tendency for Russian students and faculty to say what they 
think will please the listener. This habit of trying to please teachers, 
instead of frankly and honestly exchanging ideas, is a barrier to demo- 
cratic and critical discussions in classrooms. 


(4) Finally, Russian pessimism toward life and social change may 
interfere with educational change and the implementation of civic 
education programs in its schools. Culture and tradition still hold them 
to old, socialist methods that place teachers at the center of classroom 
learning with little interaction and critical thinking in their classrooms. 


Although the challenges are formidable, there are many reasons to 
be hopeful about civic education in Russia. There are key faculty in this 
University Partnership Project who have a “can do” attitude toward 
social change and school reform. My experience in working with Samara’s 
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civic education leaders is that there is no obstacle so large that it can not 
be overcome. These educational leaders are constructing civic education 
curricula to reflect the new Russia. The University Partnership project 
is several years old, but it has experienced no attrition of its key 
participants. There is enthusiasm and excitement for the project. Sa- 


mara is one region making enormous progress at implementing a civic 
education curriculum. 


Note 


'T want to thank Stephen Schechter of The Sage Colleges and Charles White 
of Boston University for their thoughtful comments and suggestions to an earlier 
draft of this paper. 
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introduction 


The selection of human capital theory as a lens for evaluating the 
development of higher education comes not from specific advocacy by the 
author, but rather from considerations of practicality. It is arguable that 
any proposal to introduce or renovate higher education models in 
developing countries without factoring in human capital theory will 
languish. In this discussion of the human capital theory of education, five 
main questions are addressed: (a) why is it important; (b) what is it; (c) 
how has it affected higher education reform in developing countries; (d) 
is the scope of this theory sufficiently inclusive to rationalize fully models 
for higher education reform in developing countries, and (e) might there 
be an alternative yet related theory that should be considered? This 
literature review initially laid essential theoretical groundwork for a 
research study on higher education in Vietnam as a case of one develop- 
ing country; therefore, some aspects of this examination into human 
capital theory are specific to Vietnam’s context. 


Importance of the Theory 
The human capital theory of education derives its significant influence 


from the powerful company that it keeps. Among the proponents of this 
education theory are the World Bank, Organization of Economic Coopera- 
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tion and Development (OECD), United Nations, European Union, United 
States, United Kingdom, Japan, and Singapore (Spring, 1998). Organiza- 
tions that have been particularly active in promoting the human capital 
theory of education to developing countries are the World Bank, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), and OECD (Karabel & Halsey, 1977). 

The argument that developing countries must be integrated into 
the global economy has resulted in a new perspective concerning the 
relationship between education and development (Ayres, 2000). The 
World Bank, “as the largest supplier of external finance to education, 
has been instrumental in promoting this new perspective” (Ayers, 
2000, p. 445). Spring (1998) states that, “in recent years, the World 
Bank has made education loans a top priority” (p. 179). Human capital 
theory “is evident in the educational policies of those Third-World 
nation-states influenced by the World Bank... which embrace among 
their foremost priorities the universally applied notion of ‘human 
resources development” (Ayres, 2000, p. 446). 

Because developing countries are fighting wars against poverty, 
economic development is absolutely critical to their success. The appeal 
of human capital education theory comes from the donor funding that 
accompanies it, but perhaps also from its promise to support economic 
growth through the one resource in which these countries have confi- 
dence, the latent talents and intellectual abilities of their people. 


Content of the Theory 


Spring (1998) traces the beginning ofhuman capital theory back to the 
19th and early 20th centuries, when many in the United States were 
convinced that the corporate model of education would provide external 
efficiency in relation to the labor market and, at the same time, ensure 
equal opportunity. “The school functioned as a sorting machine to separate 
and train human resources to meet the demands of the labor market” 
(Spring, 1998, p. ix). The corporate model evolved into a global model and 
was accelerated when neocapitalism became the popular paradigm in the 
1960s. Unlike laissez-faire economics, “neocapitalism calls for govern- 
ment intervention to promote and protect free markets. . . [and] education 
should be evaluated as an economic investment” (Spring, 1998, p. x). 

One of the best known proponents of human capital theory is 
Theodore W. Schultz, an economist and Nobel prize winner. Schultz 
(1961) argued that, “measured by what labor contributes to output, the 
productive capacity of human beings is vastly larger than all other forms 
of wealth taken together” (p. 313). In Schultz’s (1961) view, laborers are 
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capitalists because the acquisition of “knowledge and skill are in great 
part the product of investment and, combined with other human invest- 
ment, predominantly account for the productive superiority of techni- 
cally advanced countries” (p. 314). According to Little (1999), Schultz’s 
concepts were particularly influential in the 1960s and 1970s among 
those who worked in development and those who advocated the growth 
of formal education internationally: “The production of an educated 
labor force was perceived by both economists and development planners 
as a means to an end of the growth of the national economy, and hence, 
development” (p. 17). 

Fundamentally, “human capital is a concept based on the belief that 
the role of workers in production is similar to the role of machinery and 
other forces of production” (Johnson, 1995, p. 133). Thus the purpose of 
investing in schools is to provide essential knowledge, skills, and abilities 
for workers and is evaluated in the same way as investment in facilities 
and equipment for the purpose of improving productivity. OECD defines 
human capital as the knowledge acquired throughout life and applied to 
production of goods, services, and ideas in a variety of contexts: “This 
definition allows accountants to apply the same techniques to human 
capital as are used for the potential output of a machine” (Spring, 1998, p. 
169). Thus human worth is measured against various production criteria. 

Of course, many people might find the concept of investment in 
human capital to be objectionable: “Our values and beliefs inhibit us from 
looking upon human beings as capital goods, except in slavery, and this 
we abhor” (Schultz, 1961, p. 313). Nevertheless, according to Karabel and 
Halsey (1977), human capital theory has a “direct appeal to pro-capitalist 
ideological sentiment that resides in its insistence that the worker is a 
holder of capital (as embodied in his skills and knowledge) and that he 
has the capacity to invest (in himself)” (p. 13). Putin a more positive light, 
Schultz argues that “by investing in themselves, people can enlarge the 
range of choices available to them. It is one way free men can enhance 
their welfare” (p. 314). 

According to Ashton and Green (1996), “the fundamental weakness 
of the theory . . . is that in regarding human capital as a ‘thing’ to be 
acquired or utilised alongside other factors, it misses the social context 
of skill and of technology” (p. 17). They suggest a different name for the 
theory, calling it “the ‘theory of capital humans’ as this would capture the 
fact that it is humans whose skills are being objectified, rather than 
physical capital which is being dignified with humanity” (p. 18). They are 
not claiming that the theory is false, but it treats education and training 
as a “black box” production process that is the educators’ responsibility 
and this process is most often not informed by the economists and 
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business community (Ashton & Green, 1996, p. 18). Another problem 
associated with the methodology of human capital theory is that human 
beings can be pragmatic: “Individuals make endogenous choices about 
their education, reflecting differences in developed ability or personal 
tastes” (Belfield, 2000, p. 32). 

OECD has consistently worked to develop an effective human capital 
accounting system. One model for analyzing the monetary value of 
human capital begins with the decision to acquire certain knowledge for 
the purpose of increasing production or expansion (Spring, 1998). The 
inventory of current personnel is reviewed to determine if any have the 
required skills and whether it is most cost effective to train employees or 
hire new people. Trends in these decisions can affect government policies 
and future human capital investment decisions. According to Fizsimons 
(1999), “under Human Capital Theory the basis for nation state struc- 
tural policy frameworks is the enhancement oflabour flexibility through 
regulatory reform in the labour market, as well as raising skill levels by 
additional investment in education, training and employment schemes” 
(p. 1). Yet Spring (1998) contends that “despite the arguments of human 
capital accountants, OECD policy experts continue to be frustrated by 
their inability to assess the economic return on social investment in 
education” (p. 171). 

Toward the end of the 1960s discussions arose concerning the 
validity of some human capital theory assumptions, “particularly that 
higher earnings reflect greater marginal productivity and that national 
differences in rates of economic growth can be causally attributed to 
varying degrees of educational investment” (Karabel & Halsey, 1977, p. 
308). The methods of cost-benefit analysis, using purely economic con- 
cepts, had also become controversial “since cost-benefit analysis has not 
succeeded in measuring all the indirect benefits of education, or other 
types of social investment (Woodhall, 1987, p. 3). Therefore, human 
capital theory did not provide a complete answer to the questions 
associated with resource allocation. 

Another significant problem with basing government education 
’ policy and resource allocation decisions on human capital theory is the 
fallibility of labor market, often called “manpower,” forecasting. Accord- 
ing to Woodhall (1987), many economists criticize the forecast method 
because itis based upon three flawed assumptions. First, there is no fixed 
relationship between the educational qualification of the laborers and 
industrial output, as is assumed in the forecasts. Second, “there are no 
fixed educational requirements for the majority of jobs” (Woodhall, 1987, 
p. 5). Finally, technological change makes long range forecasting of 
acceptable accuracy nearly impossible. 
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The value of human capital theory has been criticized based upon the 
contention that one of its fundamental assumptions is incorrect. The 
assumption is “that the perfect competition prevailing in labor markets 
ensures that greater earnings reflect greater productivity” (Karabel & 
Halsey, 1977, p. 14). Thus human capital theory is weakened by its 
dependency on wage theory. Thurow (1977) states that “the acceptance 
of the efficacy of education is itself derived from a belief in the standard 
economic theory ... [that] the labor market exists to match labor demand 
with labor supply” (p. 325). Yet he argues that there is evidence contra- 
dicting the wage theory approach. For example, Thurow says that in the 
United States the labor market is driven by job competition rather than 
wage competition: “Instead of people looking for jobs, there are jobs 
looking for people — for ‘suitable’ people” (p. 326). When job competition 
exists, the function of education is to certify that the workers are 
trainable and to provide them with a certain status based on this 
certification (Thurow, 1977). Additionally, Karabel and Halsey (1977) 
point out that wages are influenced by numerous factors including 
minimum wage regulations, customs, and status. 

To summarize the discussion of human capital theory thus far, it 
treats human knowledge, skills, and abilities as production tools and 
education becomes a capital investment decision. Two weaknesses 
inherent in this theory are its dependency on wage theory, which is 
flawed, and the difficulty of measuring education outputs using eco- 
nomic criteria. Yet to fully evaluate human capital theory in education, 
it is necessary to examine some of the consequences that result from the 
theory’s implementation. 


Consequences of the Theory 


As a proponent of human capital theory for education, the World 
Bank defines basic education in terms of subjects that promote economic 
growth, thus leaving out such fields of study as history and literature 
(Spring, 1998). Yet Johnson (1995) states that “in every education 
system SOCIALIZATION ensures that new members know how to 
participate .... Schools are the social institutions in which education 
takes place” (p. 92). It would then seem that the human capital education 
model produces a society entirely focused on economic production, 
although some would say that educated humans also become more 
sophisticated consumers (Schultz, 1961). 

The World Bank’s concept of external efficiency imposes human 
capital theory on developing countries through the establishment of 
economic goals. Spring (1998) explains that “external efficiency is deter- 
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mined by the number of unemployed college graduates. The higher the 
number of unemployed graduates, the lower the efficiency of the higher 
education system” (p. 183). Therefore, according to human capital 
theory, the goal of becoming educated is to find a job. With regard to 
education and the market, the World Bank’s position is that “you can 
force potential students to make better labor market decisions by 
imposing or increasing tuition. In addition a private higher education 
system can be cultivated and public institutions can be forced to rely on 
private financing” (Spring, 1998, p. 183). Fewer students can afford the 
tuition, which reduces the number of graduates. According to the theory, 
decisions made by the students concerning future employment opportu- 
nities exert pressure on higher education institutions to alter their 
programs and curricula. Since private institutions must be competitive, 
they are sensitive to the needs of the labor market. 

In summary, implementing human capital goals restricts access for 
higher education admission and results in less financial support, hence 
fewer offerings of subjects that do not link to economic measures, including 
art, literature, and history. Since labor market forecasting is recognized as 
being quite difficult, the simple answer to unemploymentis to raise tuition 
and lower the number of graduates. Not considered in this theory are some 
essential critical shortage labor areas that do not receive incentives from 
the economy, specifically teachers and social workers. 


Elements Missing from the Theory 


In relation to citizenship and socialization, education is considered 
by many to be the foundation of democracy, which requires participation 
by citizens who can analyze, dialogue, and support or lead constructive 
social initiatives (Gay, 1994). In Vietnam, where the political and 
socioeconomic structures are quite different from those found inthe U.S., 
institutions of higher education are required to teach good citizenship 
and all students must take 250 hours of Marxism-Leninism (Tran, 1999), 
which includes the lessons of Ho Chi Minh. According to MOET (2000), 
“tertiary education makes [a] contribution to the development of science- 
technology, culture-art, production, business and service simultaneously 
helping knowledge improvement, [and] healthy life style building among 
[the] people strata” (p. 44). 

Other objectives for higher education are represented in the New 
Jersey Commission on Education (1999) goal statements: “The state’s 
higher education system will develop and nurture the citizens and 
leaders of the future, preparing individuals for fulfilling lives, rewarding 
careers, and lifelong learning” (p. 3). The term “lifelong learning” 
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associated with this context is much broader than the conceptual defini- 
tion used by human capital theory, in which “lifelong learning as a social 
investment is supposed to reduce apprehension about constant social 
change and dislocation resulting from market competition and new 
technology” (Spring, 1998, p. 167). As noted previously, there are also 
intrinsic factors that motivate people to become more educated or trained 
in certain skills. A second New Jersey goal reflects the functions assigned 
to higher education institutions: “Through teaching, research, and public 
service, colleges and universities will support the state’s public policy goals 
for economic growth, social stability, and enhanced quality of life” (New 
Jersey's Commission on Higher Education, 1999, p. 3). 

Edward Shils (1982) thought that the primary task of universities “is 
the methodological discovery of and the teaching of truths about serious 
and important things” (p. 3). He argued that “part of the task is to 
enhance the students’ understanding and to train them in the attitudes 
and methods of critical assessment and testing of their beliefs” (p. 3). 
Thus students develop into analytical and critical thinkers. According to 
Bok (1990), the most important function of higher education is to serve 
society: “Advanced training, specialized knowledge, and scientific dis- 
covery are now essential to solving many urgent problems facing our 
civilization — problems of disease and health, of the environment, of 
economic progress, of human survival” (p. 11). Bok’s concept fits well 
with Clark’s (1983) description of academics across nations who see their 
lives as a commitment “to serving knowledge, youth, and the general 
welfare, avoiding the crass materialism of the marketplace” (p. 74). 

Bok (1990) argues that moral education is important to society and 
universities can make a positive contribution in this area. He points to 
courses in applied ethics that require background reading on ethical 
theory and discussion concerning practical application in personal and 
professional situations. The primary purpose of these courses is to help 
students be “more perceptive in detecting ethical problems when they 
arise, better acquainted with the best moral thought that has accumu- 
lated through the ages, and more equipped to reason about the ethical 
issues they will face” (Bok, 1990, p. 73). 

For Vietnam, an important consideration is the potential effect that 
Confucian philosophy has had on society and education. Although 
Confucian influence declined during the 20th century under French 
colonial rule, “its basic concepts remain deeply imbedded in Vietnamese 
morality and values” (Pham, 1994, p. 125). The primary goal in Confu- 
cianism is the pursuit of virtue, which includes self-discipline, family 
cohesiveness, morality, and scholarly learning. In Vietnam, one of the 
five obligations was Tri, the duty to become educated (Pham, 1994). For 
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Confucius, “knowledge was held as an indispensable treasure. The 
knowledge which he taught to be pursued was not purely scientific 
learning, but was the study of the sacred texts and the rules of virtue and 
propriety” (Shinn, 1997, p. 3). As a result of this Confucian influence, 
education is highly valued in many Asian countries. 

Confucian philosophy, as well as the concepts of education stated by 
Gay (1994), Shils (1982), and Bok (1990), conflict with human capital 
theory at two significant points. First, under human capital theory, 
social investments must demonstrate economic benefits; therefore, moral 
and social obligations are not the primary considerations. By contrast, 
“the Confucian emphasis on filial piety makes it a moral obligation for the 
young to ensure that the aged receive meaningful and rewarding retire- 
ment” (Spring, 1998, p. 164). In the education context, most Vietnamese 
universities, through their students and staff, perform community 
services. Clearly, Bok and Gay think that education institutions have 
strong social obligations that go beyond economic linkages. 

Second, under human capital theory, the value of knowledge is 
determined by the extent to which it promotes economic growth. Confucius 
supported the idea of tests to measure and select wise leadership, but the 
focus was on identifying those scholars who were capable of creating a 
moral and just society (Spring, 1998). Bok (1990) supports teaching 
students applied ethics, and Shils (1982) emphasizes the importance of 
faculty ethics in teaching students how tothink critically and to seek truth. 
In summary, education has multiple essential missions, and human 
capital theory only focuses on one of them to the exclusion of the rest. 


The Theory as it Plays in Vietnam 


Vietnam’s higher education system shows that World Bank recom- 
mendations have been incorporated into the “renovation” process; 
student fees have been implemented, the institutions are diversified to 
include private and semiprivate higher education, and access controls 
are exercised to channel students into fields of study that support 
economic needs. Vietnam seems to be making progress in developing its 
higher education system, but the emphasis on human capital theory 
may be producing mixed results. For example, Tran (1999) says the 
market economy has changed higher education in Vietnam, “but 
alongside the positive aspects of this transformation, ‘money mania’ 
and corruption — the negative features of unfettered capitalism — 
have also appeared” (p. 2). 

Another significant point made by Tran (1999) concerns the contra- 
diction between Vietnam’s economic plan and its form of governance: 
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“Vietnam is probably the only country in the world that embraces market 
economics and adheres to Marxism-Leninism. How can an education 
system guided by two contradictory philosophies develop in a consistent 
manner” (p. 2)? The answer to this question may be in the control 
mechanisms associated with human capital theory; MOET closely man- 
ages accession numbers into specific fields of study. Access to various 
fields is also influenced by the allocation of government scholarships. 


An Alternative Concept 


In discussing the history of human capital theory, Little (1999) says 
that the influence of this theory declined in the 1970s because the 
economic benefits expected from education either did not manifest 
themselves or they came forth too slowly. Then, in the 1980s and 1990s, 
there was a resurgence in the concept of education as a primary role 
player in development. Governments were encouraged to invest in 
education as a means for increasing their economic competitiveness: 
“[Education] was also seen as a vital ingredient in meeting global, as 
distinct from national challenges, such as worldwide economic stagna- 
tion, environmental degradation, civil war, and population growth” 
(Little, 1999, p. 18). This renewed emphasis on education used human 
capital theory, but there was an important, although perhaps subtle, 
difference: “Economic growth began to be posited as a means to the end 
of human development, rather than an end in itself” (Little, 1999, p. 18). 

The human development concept, as used in relation to national and 
international projects, “emphasized the growth of human potential as 
well as the growth of income, the quality of life, the participation of 
people in their own development, and human freedom” (Little, 1999, p. 
18). Education thus conceptualized was increased in breadth to include 
quality of learning, the experiential aspects of learning, and greater 
equity for those who had been previously excluded, such as girls, ethnic 
minorities, and remote populations. 

Foster (1987) adds another significant perspective in analyzing the 
interactive relationship between education and economic development: 
“Educational expansion is initially consequent upon a degree of struc- 
tural economic change having already occurred in the local economies, 
though it may in turn become a catalyst for further economic develop- 
ment” (p. 94). Because economic development is not a smooth linear 
process, the importance of education is variable over time. Human 
capital theory has failed to account for this dynamic in its cost-benefit 
calculations and forecasts. Foster concludes that “in fact, rather than 
constituting the key to economic and social development, education 
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might be properly regarded as a component in a jigsaw puzzle whose 
linkage with other pieces is as yet obscure” (p. 94). 

The human development concept seems more acceptable than hu- 
man capital theory as a basis for formulating education models in 
developing countries because it offers greater flexibility and inclusive- 
ness in relation to the goals of education as well as the corresponding 
needs of society. By thinking in terms of human development one can still 
include the important, perhaps even leading, role that education plays 
in economic development, without excluding other significant functions. 


Conclusion 


The contradictions found in Vietnam may actually be consistent with 
a basic contradiction found in human capital theory. According to this 
theory, the objective of education and training is to find a job, so students 
will choose institutions that have relevant programs in labor market 
shortage areas. Competition among institutions will then help shape the 
higher education system, especially in the case of private institutions. On 
the other hand, cost-benefit analysis and labor market forecasting help the 
government make informed management decisions and policies that 
control the higher education system programs and student enrollments 
through resource allocation and manipulation of student fees. This means 
that the hidden hand of competition is supposed to operate alongside 
centralized government controls. However, another problem with human 
capital theory is that in developing countries, students compete to gain 
access to higher education, the institutions do not compete for students: 
“Resources, both public and private, have not kept pace with escalating 
enrollments and costs” (Ransom, Khoo, & Selvaratnam, 1993, p. 1). 

Because organizations like the World Bank, IMF, and OECD use the 
human capital theory of education, developing countries cannot avoid 
referring to this theory as a structural guideline for higher education 
reform. Yet human capital theory has significant weaknesses, and these 
countries cannot afford to exclude the other functions served by educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most promising approach to resolving this problem is 
found in Little’s (1999) discussion of the human development concept. 
From this perspective, education institutions should work toward devel- 
oping the whole person. Of course, students need relevant education that 
enables them to earn a living and, at the same time, contribute to 
economic development. But this education should also contribute to a 
sense of social responsibility and self-fulfillment. 
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Post-Socialist Narratives of Chinese Schooling 


Despite comparative evidence that states and communities can use 
schools to increase social equity even in periods of economic uncertainty, 
intra-national and international research generally indicates that world- 
wide children experience formal schooling from relative positions of 
great and in many locations increasing disparity.” Educational opportu- 
nities are unevenly distributed along economic, political, social, and 
racial dimensions, allowing powerful social groups to mobilize their 
advantages, while the poor or disenfranchised struggle from the margins 
to secure educational opportunities. In response, public schools in some 
countries are proclaimed a panacea for correcting social inequity. Many 
other countries pursue decentralization policies advocating public-pri- 
vate partnerships as an important means for empowering local commu- 
nities at the periphery. In a divisive international policy arena, poor 
children continue to be disadvantaged by their lack of educational 
resources and social capital. Poor children in China are no exception.* 

After two decades of market reform, China has emerged as a leader 
in educational decentralization, a direction motivated by domestic politi- 
cal and international economic considerations. A shift of financial re- 
sponsibility from the central government to local communities has 
become the linchpin of educational reform. “Multi-channeled” funding is 
collected from all levels of government and from enterprise taxes, 
surcharges on rural households, tuition, fees, and private contributions. 
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Devolution of funding has forced schools to generate income from school 
businesses, services, and fee-paying students, exacerbating social class 
and gender disparities between rich and poor counties in educational 
access, provision, and attainment.‘ Although living standards have risen 
markedly in China during the past two decades, rural unemployment and 
underemployment combined now hovers around 30%, and between 80 and 
130 million persons make up China’s “floating population” of individuals 
seeking paid labor. The income gap between coastal and interior regions 
is widening, and some economists put the ratio of urban to rural income 
at 12 to 1. Likewise, while educational capacity has expanded at breath- 
taking speed it has hardly been equalized. In 2001, 10% of China’s high 
school graduates were able to obtain some kind of tertiary training. While 
this percentage represents a remarkable increase in just 5 years (when 
arguably only 4-5% of high school graduates could matriculate) it masks 
gross regional inequities. In Beijing, for example, nearly 70% of 2001 high 
school graduates continued their schooling, a function of their good fortune 
in living in one of China’s education-rich east coast metropolises. A 
metropolitan residency card, however, does not guarantee equal educa- 
tional opportunity. As the costs of education, preschool through college, 
are increasingly borne by families, those lacking economic, social, and 
political capital struggle “to compete for quality schooling,” as one of our 
interviewees put it, while “fighting the battle of unemployment, rising 
tuition, and diminished housing, energy, and health subsidies.” 

Such disparities erect a barrier to China’s education “action plan,” 
which calls by the year 2010 for the elimination of illiteracy, universal 
senior secondary schooling, a 15% matriculation rate to higher educa- 
tion, and national systems of lifelong learning and knowledge innova- 
tion.® Another roadblock is the government’s failure to increase what its 
own officers criticize as disproportionately low investments in education. 
In 1999 China ranked 145" out of 153 nations in terms of per-capita 
education spending. Although national policy prescribes government 
educational expenditures of 4% of GDP, the figure at the turn of the 
century was 2.5%, virtually unchanged since the 1950s. 

Because “economic reforms have brought the question of social and 
economic differentiation — fundamentally an ethical or a moral issue — 
to the attention of every person,” the relationship between social and 
educational disparities presents Chinese educators and policy makers 
their most salient context for deliberating the purposes, structures, and 
outcomes of schooling. How can the costs of public school tuition and fees 
be contained or subsidized? How do we protect rural teachers whose 
wages end up in the pockets of corrupt local officials? What is an educated 
human being and what kind of education do we owe all children? How do 
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our answers to these questions influence our definitions of and commit- 
ment to quality education for all and life-long learning? 

To grapple with such questions, educators increasingly draw upon 
what we call post-socialist educational narratives — of care, student- 
centered teaching, guidance, love, and good will. Borrowing selectively 
from and in some cases flatly resisting the market vocabulary of decen- 
tralization, privatization, and individualization, these emerging educa- 
tional narratives capture many of the fundamental dilemmas of post- 
socialist society and identity. Who are we and what do we desire? How 
do we want to raise our children and for what kind of future? Who’s in 
charge and do we want them to be? Good will schools in China are in 
essence an attempt to find answers to such questions. 

Our analysis of helping poor children succeed is based on fieldwork 
and extensive interviews, with students, teachers, pupils, and school 
administrators, conducted between 1999 and 2002.° Here we illustrate 
our findings with the voices of students from two schools of good will 
designed to extend to poor rural and urban pupils the opportunities and 
resources to achieve. The schools’ narratives of mutual respect, care, 
high expectations, and community sharing resonate with ecological and 
holistic perspectives on caring schools in North America and Japan.’ The 
schools’ attempts to take the relational work of schooling seriously, 
grounded in the conviction that social and intellectual development are 
mutually supportive and integrative, also intimate how schools can be a 
catalyst for a new post-socialist moral politics that supports inclusion 
and dismantles social hierarchies.'° 


The Moral Politics of Good Will in Two Chinese Schools 


Ethnographic accounts of contemporary Chinese society richly detail 
how two decades of sweeping reforms have eroded the state’s monopoly on 
“framing the conditions of social existence.”'! While the state’s retreat from 
individual and community life worlds has precipitated a confusing, cor- 
ruption-inviting lack of moral order at the local level, paradoxically 
“widespread changes in Chinese society have formed a moral space at 
large, making possible a new grounding for social interaction and indi- 
vidual experience.” Extending anthropologist Xin Liu’s argument about 
community life to schooling, we argue that the “lack of a moral economy 
in communal life in conjunction with the emergence of a moral space at 
large”’’ is a crucial condition for the development of post-socialist educa- 
tional narratives of care and good will. 

A second condition is the recognition by a number of Chinese 
educators and scholars that “the modernizing process both generates 
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knowledge and produces ignorance.”'* Many programs in China created 
to widen educational access for (usually rural, female, and minority) 
children of “poor and backward regions” are firmly rooted in progressive, 
nationalistic, and universalistic definitions of modernity that by design 
or default denigrate local cultural practices and knowledge.” In con- 
trast, educators in the schools we profile are aware of the hierarchies of 
desire created by uneven economic development, and are explicit about 
the pain such desire causes disadvantaged students who simply want to 
“succeed.” Their vision of education for all counters exclusionary norma- 
tive categories — of what is modern and what is backward, what is failure 
and what is success, what is civilized, urbane, and cosmopolitan and 
what is traditional, rural, and provincial — that are the inevitable 
ideological outcomes of dividing people according to economic and social 
conditions.* Part of their educational mission is to help students simul- 
taneously construct, respond to, and resist the implications of newly 
emerging and urban-centric subject positions. Put a different way, what 
anchors the moral politics of good will schools is taking identity work 
seriously as a way of empowering children. 

Because identity work is central to the mission of good will schools, 
their pedagogies are relational, expressed through what North Ameri- 
can educators short hand as an ethic of care.’ Principals and teachers 
attempt to construct warm, loving, “wet” classrooms driven by high 
expectations, a holistic vision of achievement that draws on traditional 
Chinese pedagogical, aesthetic, and medical principles, and a commit- 
ment to instill self confidence and critical self-reflection. 

In part, caring pedagogy is also a reaction to a widespread lament 
in China, similar to Denise Pope’s portrait of “doing school” among 
upper middle class Californians,'* that schools are soulless, cut-throat 
institutions whose single minded focus on examination results creates 
what a leading Chinese psychologist calls the “desertification of the 
student’s inner world.”’* But educators in good will schools are also 
convinced, as are most Chinese citizens, that knowledge gained through 
formal schooling is of critical importance to social advancement and 
personal well being. The largest educational system in the world, with 
over 220 million students in primary and secondary schools alone, 
China’s massive educational project is anchored by her citizens’ “inter- 
nalized, taken-for-granted”™ belief in the power of schooling. Surveys 
indicate that educational expenses get first priority in family budgets, 
followed by health and housing. Stable households bolster school 
missions. Although Chinese childhood is shaped by global patterns of 
production and consumption, the value of “social exchange” (the social 
meaning of learning that includes seeing oneself in relation and 
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obligated to others) is a persistent characteristic of socialization that 
brings schools and families into commensality on behalf of the con- 
struction of “achievement oriented selves.””! Despite a turbulent edu- 
cational history of cultural revolution and state corporatism, and the 
more recent acceptance of and integration in patterns of globalization, 
there may be no country more predisposed than China to favor schools 
as potential sites for the cultivation of individual talents, mutual social 
action, and community uplift. 


Case Study 1: 
A Working Class School for Success 


Education in this school prepares us well for our future develop- 
ment. Teachers and leaders in our school cultivate us. lam afraid 
of talking about my future plan and I always evade this issue 
because people have different dreams at different ages. When I 
was young, I wanted to become a doctor and later a teacher. 
Afterwards, I wanted to become an artist. It is really hard to 
determine and we cannot predict what is going to happen. As I 
read, a foreign president wanted to become a train engineer when 
he was young and he had never thought of becoming a president 
in future. So I will just wait and see. 


Zhabei #8 Junior Secondary School (#8) is located in a working class 
district of Shanghai. The school’s 400 students (whose parents have 
monthly incomes that range from 38 to 120 USD) are characterized as 
having low examination scores and poor educational preparation. #8’s 
energetic principal, Liu Jinghai, received national recognition in the 
1990s for his philosophy of “education for success,” approved by the State 
Education Commission as one of three methodologies for improving 
basic education. Between our first and second field trips to #8, in 1999 
and 2002, Principal Liu succeeded in generating the funding to build a 
branch campus in the suburbs, following a government construction plan 
that has wiped out many old neighborhoods. Students from both working 
class and farming families attend the branch school. 

Liu developed his approach to educational success over two decades, 
becoming increasingly dissatisfied with China’s highly stratified educa- 
tion system that employed entrance examinations to assign students to 
“key schools” and “ordinary schools,” with the former opening doors to 
less than 5% ofjunior middle school students. As a research group leader 
in a government office of education, Liu worked with a dozen “weak” 
schools, including #8. Convinced that all pupils could achieve academi- 
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cally, provided that they had self-confidence and the opportunities to 
succeed, Liu became Principal of #8 in 1994. 

Liu’s philosophy of success rests upon the belief that confidence and 
care are necessary preconditions for academic achievement. Students 
fail, according to Liu, because they iack confidence and faith in schools 
and their own abilities. Teachers fail when they lack faith in their 
students’ potential. #8 teachers, whom Liu is able to recruit nationally, 
are encouraged to hold high expectations for their students, adapt their 
teaching methods to create opportunities for students to experience 
success, foster in students a “mentality of success,” and cultivate their 
“abilities to succeed” by applying “positive reinforcement through en- 
couragement and praise.” In essence, Liu conceptualizes the process of 
educational success in three stages. Students must minimally move 
beyond the knowledge and skills with which they entered # 8 and meet 
national standards for required subjects set by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Secondly, students must make continuous efforts to “transcend 
themselves” and their knowledge. Finally, students should become 
autonomous learners, what Liu calls “self-mastery as success.” 

Toward these ends, Liu and his teachers engage in sustained, 
explicit identity work, unapologetic about their attempt to penetrate 
students’ lives with caring, loving experiences of continuous success. 
They urge students to discover themselves by critically re-evaluating 
their own strengths and weaknesses. The students at #8’s new suburban 
branch school, many of whom come from agricultural households, are 
characterized as particularly shy and unaccustomed to the material 
resources and symbols of metropolitan Shanghai. “To expand their life 
worlds” the school has installed a dozen computers in the central corridor 
on each floor of the four-story classroom building. Students are free to 
explore the internet during lunch and between and after classes, an 
unusual arrangement in China where most computers remain locked in 
classrooms and used only during class periods. 

Teachers and students of each class create a “soul of the class” motto 
that reflects their group aspirations, the goals they want to collectively 
achieve. Mottos such as “self-respect, self-love, self-dignity” and “big 
heart, big sunlight, big aspiration” are written on blackboards to moti- 
vate students to “think big” and believe in the possibility of success. 
Extracurricular projects, closely aligned with #8’s moral philosophy of 
success and personal cultivation, are created and displayed in the 
school’s “dream factory.” 

Liu contends that all children are dreamers and by nature intelligent 
and proud. “Working class children all have the desire, the instinct, to 
succeed. But these desires have been submerged in past failures. We 
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revive their desire. We don’t add this to children. We recover and 
revitalize their potentials. The crux of educational reform lies in viewing 
education as more than just the teaching of subjects. It is the develop- 
ment of the whole child — and ultimately of society. This is the meaning 
of life-long learning.”” 

Liu considers his biggest challenge the difficulty teachers have in 
embracing the feasibility of success for every child. Their skepticism is 
deeply embedded in China’s system of competitive examinations that 
guarantees student failure. “What school principals and teachers must 
realize is that students can become whatever they desire if they truly 
believe in their own dreams. A good teacher is one who sees an Einstein 
in class today. A poor teacher is one who only discovers years later that 
she once taught Einstein.” A good teacher tells her pupils, “Success is 
being unafraid of difficulty; your teachers are standing by your side.” 
Standing by a pupil’s side in practice means probing the details of a 
child’s daily life (a responsibility teachers understandably find exhaust- 
ing), as well as rejecting the widely criticized yet widely used practice of 
publicly shaming students who make mistakes. Instead, teachers must 
insure that their pedagogical strategies “protect students’ self pride.” 
Parents are requested to amplify success by providing their children “a 
goal, alamp, a desk (difficult for families living in cramped quarters), and 
one hour a day for studying together.” 

Interviews with #8 students usually begin with the anxieties of 
market socialism. A parent has just been laid off, is ill and cannot afford 
health care, is working half time, desperate about the high cost of living 
in Shanghai (where a handbag can easily cost a half-month’s wage). 
Tension creeps into students’ voices as they admit how their parents pin 
all of their future hopes on their success in school. They describe their 
placement at #8 because they are “slow,” have “psychological problems,” 
or are “students at risk.” 


This school didn’t have a good reputation early on, so when I 
entered this school I wasn’t feeling good about my situation or my 
self because my primary school classmates went to key schools, but 
I had to come to this ordinary school. But teachers and the 
principal here give us opportunities to succeed one after another 
and teach us patiently so as to relieve us from our unhappy feelings 
and the imbalance in our hearts. An example of the opportunities 
offered by teachers: There is a student in our class whose grades 
were not so good because he had psychological barriers. But our 
teacher didn’t give up on him and they kept on teaching him 
patiently and led him out of the shadow of being a slow student. 
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In discussing their relationships with teachers and classmates, 
students employ a “relational” and familial vocabulary that mirrors 
what many contemporary Chinese educators consider necessary prereq- 
uisites to learning. 


Because of “the success education” offered by Principal Liu, we 
are able to have the same opportunity to succeed. My teachers are 
teachers in class but when the class is over, they are like our 
friends. When we have any difficulties in our studies, they would 
answer each and every one of our questions with patience. A class 
in our school has around 50 students and we are just like a family. 
When you have any thing that you don’t understand, you can ask 
your classmates and they are going to do just as our teachers. 


In contrast to interviews with students attending privileged key 
schools, which are characterized by entitlement and optimism, as well as 
weariness at the pressures of schooling, #8 students seem to adopt a “wait 
and see” attitude about their abilities as students and their future life 
chances. Their metaphor for the life course is one of struggle and conflict. 
“When dealing with frustrations, instead of seeing them as difficulties, 
we can take them as life challenges and new starting points, from where 
we can continue our journey toward the peak.” In the end, they are 
painfully earnest, yearning for recognition, articulate about the costs of 
market socialism, and truly grateful they attend a school with teachers 
who actually care about them. 


Our class director gives us lots of love and care, especially when 
we just entered junior high. We were just innocent little kids then 
and she gave us lots of care. When we were upset, we would talk 
with her and if we met with something that we didn't understand, 
we would consult her. 


Teachers in this school create opportunities for us to succeed 
because our principal treasures us as “geniuses” and values us as 
if we were students in key schools. So all teachers encourage us so 
that psychologically we don’t feel that others are better than us. 
And with teachers’ help, we are able to succeed. 


I'd like to compare a teacher to a thick book, which is always 
beside you. As long as you would like to consult it, it would be 
happy to tell you whatever it knows. Teachers are just like this, 
devoting themselves to educating children. Success education 
enables each and every student to achieve success and provides 
students with confidence. If a student encounters a serious 
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setback or difficulty, our teachers treat her as their own child, 
educating and loving her. So it is said that students are teachers’ 
children because in order to take care of their students, teachers 
even ignore their own kids. So I think teachers are really the 
greatest people, especially teachers in our school because they are 
much more dedicated than teachers in other schools. 


Case Study 2: 
A Transnational Community for Confident, Connected Girls 


It was supper time... a classmate of mine asked me to come [with 
her] to buy a dinner ticket. I only had $1.25 in my hand while 
others were buying [dinner tickets worth] $40! I didn’t know what 
to do...A teacher saw me and guessed that Iam from this Yu Cai 
class. So she told me that one dollar would be enough and we were 
going to get free dinner tickets later. I was so moved...you really 
feel grateful when someone helps you while you are desperate. 


A “hand-in-hand” school partnership between an elite Shanghai 
public girls’ school and a struggling suburban private school in Jiangxi 
Province provides our second example of good will schooling. The 
Shanghai #3 Girls’ Secondary School (#3) was established in 1892 by 
Southern Methodist missionaries and is today China’s most prestigious 
all-female public college preparatory institution.” #3’s insistence on 
quality education for girls, summarized in the acronym, [ACE (indepen- 
dence, ability, care, and elegance), has become a national model for girls’ 
schools established by educators and parents eager to provide appropri- 
ate educational opportunities for their daughters. With stained glass 
windows, an expansive lawn, state of the art science building, and on-line 
library, #3 exudes an atmosphere of cosmopolitan cultural power, grace, 
and high educational expectations. 

#3’s partner school, Yu Cai (Cultivating Talent) Private Secondary 
School, was established in 1992, the first private secondary school to be 
founded in Jiangxi Province since 1949. Housed in a cluster of rundown 
buildings in the outskirts of Nanchang, Jiangxi’s capital, Yu Cai appears 
a world away from the graceful campus of #3. Classrooms are packed 
front to back with battered desks and chairs. Many students have 
struggled and failed in their exams, and turned to Yu Cai as a last resort 
to continue their schooling. 

The Yu Cai Xue Zheng Project Hope for Girls that brought these two 
schools together was initiated in 1995 to extend the opportunity ofsenior 
secondary schooling to impoverished girls residing in rural communi- 
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ties.”4 #3 alumnae living in the United States, Hong Kong, and Taiwan 
initiated the project with the support of #3 administrators “to help 
reverse the tragic trend of high illiteracy among Chinese women in 
impoverished villages, and to promote our legacy of ‘Live, Love, and 
Grow’ beyond the #3 Girls’ School to those young girls struggling for their 
high school education.” The partnership was named in memory of Xue 
Zheng, #3’s late honorary principal and mentor to many #3 alumnae. 
Alumnae donors were asked to fund, at an initial annual per pupil cost 
of 350 U.S.D., the tuition, room and board, and book fees of 42 girls who 
would study for three years at Yu Cai. A condition of joining the project 
was that donors must personally welcome Yu Cai girls — through letters, 
photographs, and encouragement — into a transnational community of 
extraordinarily accomplished, advantaged women. 

The recruitment region for scholarship recipients consisted of eleven 
of Jiangxi’s poorest counties. Candidates were selected from families 
whose annual per capita incomes ranged from an extremely low 20 to 100 
USD. Without non-agricultural incomes or remittances from relatives 
working in cities, these families struggled to make ends meet in the face 
of declining agricultural infrastructure and few village and township 
enterprises. In addition to meeting the economic criteria outlined above, 
students had to have graduated from junior secondary school and 
attained a high combined score on their senior secondary school entrance 
examination. Without a scholarship, none of the 42 girls could have 
continued their education, because their families could not afford public 
high school fees. 

The transition to high school life in Jiangxi’s capital city did not prove 
easy for most students. One student explained, “Usually, countryside 
students feel inadequate...when they come to big cities, which are very 
different from the countryside where they used to be. Just as how 
‘Grandma Liu entering the Garden of Daguan’ is described in ‘The 
Dream of the Red Mansion.’...After three years in senior high...I knew 
more about society and people. I didn’t have that kind of feeling.” 
Language was often identified as a negative identity marker. “When I 
entered this school, I don’t know how they [other students] felt about me, 
but I had a little bit of a sense of inferiority. For example, when I first 
came, I could not speak Putonghua well. So, they [the urban students] 
look down on us a little bit.” 

Five years later, 23 of these 42 students are now attending colleges 
and universities, a remarkable matriculation rate.% Thirteen were 
accepted into 3 and 4-year tertiary institutions in the autumn of 1998. 
The remaining 10, whoscored poorly the first time they sat for the college 
entrance examination, were supported for another year by #3 alumnae 
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so they could retake the examination. Based on the success of these “girl 
pioneers,” Yu Cai administrators have raised money to support another 
cohort of 40 students for three years of senior secondary schooling. Each 
graduate of the class of 1998 has become an “elder sister” to a student of 
the younger group, serving as informal advisor, confidant, and big city 
informant. In 1999 we interviewed 9 1998 graduates who had returned 
to Yu Cai from their respective colleges and universities to “exchange 
their experiences” with their “little sisters.” Unlike their Class of 1998 #3 
counterparts, all of whom are single children, 6 of the 9 Yu Cai graduates 
have two other siblings, two have 3 brothers and sisters; one has a 
younger brother. Expenses for their first year of college, including 
tuition, room, board, books, and fees ranged from approximately 800 to 
1,000 USD. Excluding scholarships, the girls relied on family resources 
(approximating twice their families’ annual incomes) for remaining fees 
of from 250 to 525 USD. 

Yu Cai graduates and their “little sisters” remain painfully aware of 
the high opportunity costs of education, and saddened that their school- 
ing, coupled with the intense physical demands of rural life, meant 
sacrificing family welfare. One girl explained, “I wanted very much to go 
to senior high but my parents asked me to go to a vocational high school 
so that I could start work earlier.” Another remarked, “Nowadays, 
tuition is very high...I am the only one that studies in my family and all 
the other three are earning to pay for my learning.” On hearing this 
exchange, a third student interrupted, “I have an elder sister who 
stopped schooling after junior high because we didn’t have enough 
money...{[My parents] asked me to apply for vocational high school when 
I finished junior high so that I could start work earlier.” 

Students worried about the impact of their choices on parents 
struggling to cope with chronic health problems. “[My mother’s] health 
is so poor that she can’t work in the fields. So, the economic burden is 
completely on my father’s shoulders.” A student recalled, “My mother 
has heart problems...[When her health was at its worst], I had to get up 
at 6:00 to cook for the whole family, feed the pigs and rush to school 
afterwards...sometimes, I had to leave for school without eating. That 
was also the most intense period in my schooling because I was preparing 
for the senior high entrance exam.” 

The girls’ experiences highlight the contradictory consequences of 
schooling for rural children, and depict with utter clarity how much 
“economic reforms have introduced global space as a source for social 
imagination.”” The girls described what is “modern” and “advanced” as 
“not where we were, but where we are going” — “outward,” “upward,” 
“out of the backward village.” They (and their parents) perceived “suc- 
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cess in school” as an overwhelmingly positive yet contradictory resource, 
one that would produce skills, desires, and associations that would both 
complicate and enhance their future identities, family relationships, and 
career opportunities. “[My parents] want me to go out of the countryside 
so that I will not be like them.” 

The transnational connections Yu Cai students have made through 
their #3 alumnae sponsors offer them a powerful source of imagination 
and social capital, what Xin Liu has called spatial extroversion. Whether 
their expanded horizons can remain grounded in the village — and in so 
doing enrich village life through acomplementary process that Liu terms 
spatial introversion — remains as yet unknown. The girls were unsure, 
“confused” about what their villages, for which they were sometimes 
homesick, have come to mean to them. Most rejected the possibility of 
returning home after college. In the eyes of supportive parents, Yu Cai 
provided a new possibility of future access for their daughters to both 
academic training and career opportunities that would help them “leap 
the rural gate.” Only one student training to be a teacher explicitly spoke 
about going back to the village to become a “bridge builder.” 

The educational narratives of care, community, and love evident in 
this project is a product of an intergenerational compact of urban and 
rural women dedicated to the educational and economic well being of 
Chinese girls, and their individual transformation. Although individual 
transformation is often described in educational reform literature, 
especially in the Chinese context, as a proven strategy for reproducing, 
not dismantling, social hierarchies,”’ identity work in this school of good 
will is conceived of as that which can both empower young women and 
re-invigorate community. 

Yu Cai students were not unambiguous about the distance that now 
separates their experiences from those of their families, and some of them 
resented the complications and pain of their “in-between lives.” “We live 
in a village with feudal, traditional ideas. Since boys are more valued than 
girls in the countryside, and my parents only had girls at first, my 
grandparents looked down upon them and drove them out of the family.” 

On the one hand, the students saw themselves as living examples of 
“confronting the legacy of ‘feudal thinking.” “People were saying that a 
girl didn’t need to go to senior high...It’s really fortunate for me to study 
here because people in my hometown have feudal ideas and they 
discriminate against girls. They think that boys are learning for their 
careers while girls only need to know the knowledge that is needed in 
their domestic life.” 

On the other hand, the girls remained unsure about their abilities as 
young educated Chinese women. “It is often said that women are narrow- 
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minded...I feel that if ever boys become hard working, they are going to 
be much more successful than girls. They are also stronger in their 
practical use of knowledge.” “With an increase in age, girls have a 
tougher time studying than boys. If we want to do as well as they do, we 
have to work harder. Boys are stronger in abstract thinking while girls 
are stronger in memorizing.” “My major is mathematics. It is said that 
girls have a hard time learning math and I feel it personally sometimes. 
And we have few female students in this department...It is said that it’s 
difficult for girls to learn and teach math...I must learn it well so I won’t 
be baffled by their questions.” “It is said that some companies prefer a 
mediocre male graduate than an excellent female student. I don’t know 
why. Maybe they think boys are more capable than girls. It is often said 
that female graduates from computer science usually work as secretar- 
ies.” “Iam a medical student. Usually patients don’t trust female doctors, 
especially female surgeons. I wanted to choose surgery as my major, but 
they told me that girls are not suitable for surgeons. They suggest us to 
become gynecologists.” 

Grappling with such contradictions, Yu Cai graduates reported asea 
change in their lives, and the #3 donors’ goal to make Yu Cai girls a part 
of their extended, transnational Chinese community seems to be suc- 
ceeding. The majority of Project Hope graduates talked about female role 
models in their interviews. They recognized and spoke out forcefully 
against sexist practices and values. Furthermore, they expressed their 
desire to emulate the passion and strength with which He Jing, the 
recently deceased founding principal of Yu Cai, pursued her goals. 
Students admired Principal He because she was “well educated,” “loving 
to others,” “talented,” and “successful.” “Principal He is the person I 
admire most and first...I admire how she treated others and how devoted 
she was to her career. I can learn a lot from her life experience. It’s not 
until I entered this school, did I realize how powerful love is. I hope I can 
be like her.” 

Finally, the girls discussed #3’s illustrious past and overseas alumnae, 
who had “given so much back to their community,” with admiration. 
Becoming part of that community’s history has given Yu Cai graduates and 
students a powerful collective identity with which to replace their previous 
self-understanding as poor rural backward girls in need of welfare. 


It was really precious for me to study in Yu Cai and I treasure it 
very much. 


I am very grateful to the alumni abroad who give us financial 
assistance. 
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I treasure the opportunity of going to senior high very much 
because it was not easily earned. 


Conclusion 


Imagining schools as sites for the formation of relationships and 
identities that create goodwill and trust within China’s transitioning 
society raises difficult questions for Chinese educational scholarship, 
which must direct more vigorous attention to exploring the unintended 
consequences of market reforms in education. The lives of many Chinese 
children embody the costs of environmental degradation, child labor, and 
inadequate state services — including education. 

In contrast, the two schools we have profiled provide an affirmative 
educational alternative to the destructive transnational patterns of 
poverty and discrimination. The schools highlight how faith in formal 
education is tested and manipulated by numerous social actors (includ- 
ing the state) as educators and communities grapple with how best to 
educate children in a rapidly changing and increasingly unequal eco- 
nomic and social environment. The schools also are remarkable for 
creating caring, enabling environments that nurture not only individual 
students but also community social networks and a moral politics that 
might sustain and extend their achievements after graduation. 

We end with a note of caution, taking a cue from Chinese colleagues 
who contend that the significant obstacle to educational reform is not 
primarily technical but deeply philosophical, rooted in a failure to create 
educational content and methodologies that advance sustainable social 
as well as economic development.”* Whether China can overcome this 
obstacle with the creation of a “new educational paradigm” remains a 
significant question. Further exploration of the narratives of hope that 
animate Chinese educators’ post-socialist visions for their pupils’ healthy 
futures may help provide one answer. 
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Judging from the title of this book, itis not hard to tell that the purpose 
of the book is to examine the multiple aspects of education in China using 
an ethnographic approach. The topics in the book include basic education 
policies, education for minorities, juvenile delinquency and reformatory 
education, rural education, and missionary schools. Donald Kelly, in the 
“Introduction,” summarizes five ethnographic approaches: classical, in- 
terpretive, feminist, postmodern, and critical. It is the interpretive ap- 
proach, as the title suggests, that is the focus of the book. 

In the second chapter, Kai-Ming Cheng discusses how qualitative 
methods are used together with quantitative methods to understand the 
basic educational policies in China. This study was part ofa larger project 
that presented basic education in four countries: China, India, Guinea 
and Mexico. The focus of the study was the critical educational needs as 
perceived by the local community. Being able to speak with local 
communities and hear their perceptions of basic educational needs 
provided a more realistic overview of this topic and thus helped 
policymakers understand the contextual process that affected basic 
education. Information from the discussion with an urban community 
group confirmed that intellectual attainments were not seen as the main 
aim of education, and, therefore, it was necessary to include a moral 
dimension in the test of achievement, as suggested by local colleagues. 
The chapter also illustrates how the Chinese culture is related to the high 
enrollment rate and high student achievement in China. The findings of 
this study indicate that some of the state educational policies were 
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actually at odds with cultural perceptions, one of which was that the 
university entrance fee was contrary to parents’ views about what it took 
to obtain higher education. 

Chapter three focuses on how regional, school and family factors 
affected school attendance and dropout rates within three minority 
regions in China: the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region, the Guangxi 
Autonomous Region, and Yunnan Province. Chinese national minorities 
as a whole are underrepresented in completion rates of schooling, 
especially at the secondary and tertiary levels. Moreover, minority 
females represent particularly high rates of school discontinuation. 
Theoretically, national minority regions are autonomous; however, 
“autonomy is defined by the principle of democratic centralism — the 
local implementation of national policies” (Postiglione, 54). The gap 
between the national! policies and the practice of minority regions (e.g., 
lack of qualified teachers, low teacher salaries, cultural backwardness, 
religion, marriage customs, etc.) contributed to the school discontinua- 
tion. This chapter also raises some issues about using ethnographic 
approaches to conduct the study of national minority education in China, 
such as the choice of sample, the importance of speaking a minority 
language, and other methodological problems. 

The next chapter is about juvenile delinquency and reformatory 
education in China. In 1983, when the spiritual pollution campaign took 
place in China, Epstein traveled to the country to investigate educational 
programs for youthful offenders. He gathered a lot of facts concerning 
this topic during his visit. Due to some research limitations, such as the 
sensitive nature of the topic and the restriction on one-time visits only to 
the sites, it was impossible for him to conduct a true ethnographic study 
at that time. Epstein found that the use of unicausality in explaining the 
occurrence of delinquency in China very striking to the Westerner, which 
included the Cultural Revolution, poor parenting, unhealthy peer influ- 
ences, spiritual pollution from Western countries, and so on. He points 
out that it was easy to overemphasize the contribution of the Cultural 
Revolution to Chinese delinquency, “and the political expedience of 
doing so during the early years of post-Maoism is clear” (p. 75). The 
author concludes that the pressures of overcoming social stigma coming 
from outside of the institutions were more intensive than those from 
inside. Additionally, Epstein notes that juvenile delinquency in China 
increased significantly throughout the 1980s and 1990s, particularly in 
urban areas and coastal regions. The increase in drug activity also had 
an impact on therise in juvenile crime. The author then cites some recent 
Western research on Chinese delinquency and states that the authors of 
this research believe Western criminological theories were applicable to 
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the Chinese situation. He ends the chapter by reflecting upon the 
assumptions he made while doing the research. 

Even though the majority of China’s educational energies and 
human resources exist in rural areas, rural education is often ignored in 
educational discourse by both Chinese and foreign researchers and is 
usually categorized as problematic and in need of reform. Paine and 
DeLany explore the problem of marginality from three aspects: the place 
Chinese rural education occupied in the academic and political dis- 
course, the educational practice in a rural community, and their position 
as foreign researchers. The authors reveal that in spite of the extensive 
research on general educational practice and reform, the discussion of 
rural schools is remarkably little, especially discussion addressing daily 
educational practices. The findings from a rural high school showed that 
the curriculum and the pedagogical methods used by teachers actually 
steered the students toward a life that is far removed from their village 
experiences. In the final section of this chapter, the authors discuss how 
who they are and who they were actually affected the research and their 
construction of meaning. 

Chapter six consists of four “ethnographic moments” in the author’s 
life between 1981 and 1997. Her roles during these moments included: 
teacher-researcher, narrator, collaborator, and consultant. Acting out 
these roles, she raises questions about the nature of field research and 
the nature of ethnographic research and writing. These moments also 
disclose “a concomitant emergence of multiple, locally inspired narra- 
tives of schooling for private interest and representation” (123). This 
chapter highlights the tension between “top-down, moralized, and ratio- 
nalized discourses on Chinese education and fragmented, local, ambigu- 
ous narratives of individuals finding meaning in the processes of school- 
ing” (124-125). 

Judith Liu carried out her ethnographic study mainly through 
dialogs with some women who attended an American Episcopalian 
missionary school in Wuchang, which was called St. Hilda’s School for 
Girls. The interview was three-tiered with Liu’s mother as the interlocu- 
tor between the interviewees and the researcher. This three-tiered 
format in fact made more information available to the researcher due to 
the fact that her mother could ask on her behalfsome questions that were 
not appropriate for her to ask herself. The author also consulted the 
archival records in the Episcopal Archives in Austin, Texas in order to 
add an administrative version to the history of the school. This chapter 
outlines the various changes St. Hilda went through from being a 
Western-style school that could be used to help modernize China to a 
registered Chinese institution where classes had to be taught in Chinese. 
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In addition, the curriculum eventually had to be rooted in the Chinese 
culture and the principal had to be Chinese. In a society that promoted 
dependence and subservience, these women were encouraged to be 
independent and self-sufficient, and these two virtues had a great impact 
on their later lives. Liu concludes that the reminiscences of St. Hilda’s 
School for Girls tell us “education is more than the transfer of knowledge 
from one generation to the next” (173). 

The editors of this book, by putting together a collection of ethno- 
graphic studies of Chinese schooling, present us a broad view of how 
education is practiced by both teachers and students within a specific 
culture like China. Even though I grew up and studied in China (grade one 
through university), I still consider this book an eye-opener. For example, 
without this book, I would not have had a chance to know about the 
missionary school days in China, largely because the public conversation 
nowadays focuses on public education. It is an eye-opener also in a sense 
that all of the studies except one in the book were seen through a foreign 
eye, which is not easily accessible to readers in China. Furthermore, using 
the ethnographic approach, this book also provides the reader with a more 
realistic picture of the various areas of education in China. 
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